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Church, State and Mrs. Roosevelt 


E breathed a deep sigh of relief 

as the controversy came to an 
end. The vehement give-and-take 
between Cardinal Spellman and 
Mrs. Roosevelt drew headlines for 
a few days but in due time other 
news supplanted it. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared, we 
could at least be thankful that the 
Barden Bill had been called to the 
attention of the public. This un- 
happy piece of discriminatory legis- 
lation had not passed through the 
legislative mills unnoticed. 

Yet the stubborn core of the con- 
troversy still remains. There are 
millions of Americans who are con- 
vinced that the framers of the 
First Amendment erected a high 
wall of separation between Church 
and State. For these 1949 Ameri- 
cans it has become 
a wailing wall. Just 
mention the possi- 
bility of Federal 
Aid to parochial 
schools and you will find them 
weeping and gnashing their teeth 
over this threat to the American 
dream of religious freedom. In the 
face of the growing number of con- 
versions to the Catholic Church and 


The 
Wailing 
Wall 


its ever-increasing prestige, non- 
Catholic uneasiness about our ulti- 
mate intentions is developing into 
a phobia. To reassure our Protes- 
tant friends is a task of immense 
magnitude requiring infinite tact 
and understanding. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
Catholics who oppose Federal Aid 
to parochial schools, and we can- 
not be cocksure of their bad faith. 
Misinformed they certainly are but 
they sincerely feel that the Church 
should not accept alms in any form 
from the government. They claim 
that Federal Aid to parochial 
schools will make nuns and priests 
into obsequious servants of the 
State. We managed all these years 
in America, so they say, without 
asking for patronage, and the 
Church in America under the old 
system of self-support has blos- 
somed like the rose and prospered 
incredibly. Why return to a Euro- 
pean system that almost wrecked 
the Church? It is certainly con- 
ceivable that these Catholics are in 
good faith, and I think it is even 
more probable that Protestant op- 
ponents of Federal Aid are sincere 
and honest. 
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\ have to handle this Church- 
State question with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of .the non- 
Catholic mind rather than with a 
belligerent antipathy. A normal con- 
cern for community harmony and 
Christian charity should induce us 
to find out what is biting our Ameri- 
can friends and why. No elaborate 
research is needed to discover some 
of the underlying causes of their 
disquiet. Take his- 
tory for instance. It 
is unquestionably 
true that history as 
taught in American 
schools in the past 
has been a conspiracy against the 
Catholic Church. The average high- 
school boy graduated with a vague 
notion of the Ages of Faith as the 
dark and sinister time when the 
Catholic Church and the State 


History 


worked hand in glove perpetrating 
such iniquities as the Spanish In- 


quisition. He graduated also with 
scraps of information about Ameri- 
can settlers fleeing to these shores 
to escape religious persecution in 
Protestant countries, and he felt 
that these countries had borrowed 
the idea of persecution from Catho- 
lic nations. 

This high-school graduate, now 
a successful businessman who has 
not touched a book since he left 
school, associates these grim spec- 
ters of the Dark Ages with Federal 
Aid to parochial schools and deter- 
mines that he will keep the wall of 
separation high. Thus he sees a 
free lunch given to a parochial 
school child as the first step back 
to the torture chambers of Torque- 
mada. 

In addition to the remote causes 
of the non-Catholic attitude, there 
are certain agitators who have been 
active of late in stirring up trouble. 
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A large measure of responsibility 
for anti-Catholic undercurrents can 
be tacked on the door of Bishop 
Oxnam and his associates in the 
organization known as “Protestants 
and Other Americans United for 
the Separation of Church and 
State.” They have taken the First 
Amendment and twisted it beyond 
recognition. This Amendment 
reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Unquestionably the 
framers of the Amendment meant 
what they said and nothing more; 
the prohibition of a nationally es- 
tablished, official religion for the 
United States. But the United Sepa- 
rators have tortured the words to 
mean a proscription of any co- 
operation between Church and 
State. 


Tue work of Bishop Oxnam has 
been supplemented by the dogged 
labor of Mrs. Eugene Meyer on be- 
half of the public schools. She has 
written innumerable articles in 
magazines and newspapers lauding 
the public schools and has traveled 
extensively to deliver talks about 
their democratic virtues. She has 
made the public school into a shrine 
of Democracy and implies that only 
there can be found the true Ameri- 
can spirit. In fact she goes so far 
as to say: “When 
we realize moreover 
that the public 
school is the chief 
vehicle for mutual 
love, forgiveness 
and tolerance be- 
tween all classes and creeds, it be- 
comes an act of vandalism to attack 
it and an act of piety to work for 
its improvement.” We have no 
doubt about the identity of the 


Bishop 
Oxnam 
and 
Mrs. 
Meyer 
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“medieval-minded groups among 
our clergy” whom she assails for 
their lack of respect for the unify- 
ing mission of the public school. 

However, I think that one of the 
chief factors in forming the non- 
Catholic attitude on Federal Aid to 
schools has been our own inept 
handling of the question. A large 
mass of Catholic writing on this 
problem gives the impression that 
we Catholics are asking for favors 
from the Federal government. We 
ask no favors, we are demanding a 
right. We maintain that if the Fed- 
eral government wants to distribute 
funds for education it must distrib- 
ute them with an eye to the general 
welfare and must not discriminate 
against any child on _ religious 
grounds. In the case of Everson vs. 
The Board of Education, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
ruled that no child may be de- 
barred from the benefits of public- 
welfare legislation for religious 
reasons. 


| ER the famous Oregon 
School case decision of the Supreme 
Court ruled that Catholic parents 
can fulfill the requirements of the 
compulsory education law by send- 
ing their children to Catholic 


schools. In the eyes of the law, 
parochial schools are on an equal 
footing with public schools. They 
are both essential parts of the 
American educational system. The 
Supreme Court knows of no second- 
class rating for parochial schools. 
As a result of the Oregon decision, 
taxation of Catholic parents for 
education purposes and refusal to 
grant aid to their children is cer- 
tainly a clear case of “taxation 
without representation.” It is high- 
handed theft in the grand manner. 

The Barden Bill, therefore, was 
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utterly undemocratic and  un- 
American. It provided for dis- 
crimination against Catholic school 
pupils in the distribution of educa- 
tional funds. If it had passed, it 
would probably have set in motion 
a movement for the 
reversal of the Ore- 
gon decision, for in 
relegating the paro- 
chial schools to a second-class cat 
gory the Barden Bill was reall 
striking at their right to exis 
Briefly, in fighting against the Bar 
den Bill, Catholic leaders were striv- 
ing to protect the very existence of 
the parochial school. 

Several compromise bills have 
been offered. Conceivably we might 
agree to any compromise that 
would amount to a real recognition 
of the right of the parochial school 
to operate. Mere health assistance 
would be insufficient: filling a cav- 
ity in Jimmy O’Brien’s molar bears 
no relation to education. Nor would 
mere transportation be sufficient. I 
would think that some compromise 
providing for the purchase of non- 
religious textbooks in addition to 
health and transportation aid would 
be acceptable. Of all the solutions 
offered, the Fogarty Bill is the most 
satisfactory. It requires that 10% 
of the $300,000,000 be spent on 
public welfare benefits in which 
parochial school children must 
share. 


Fight 
for Life 


To understand the motivation of 
the opposition to Federal Aid to 
parochial schools, it would be well 
to keep Mrs. Roosevelt in mind. 
She is not representative of Protes- 
tant religious opinion or of Protes- 
tantism in general but she is typi- 
cal of that large group we call 
Liberals. She entertains strong 
leftist tendencies, and believes that 
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men can make this a better world 
without having to trust in help 
from on high. Instead of saying 
that she is specifically anti-Catho- 
lic, it would be more correct to say 
that she is anti-all supernatural re- 
ligion, especially religion based on 
the revelation of Christ. 

She has consistently followed the 
Liberal line in opposing the Catho- 
lic stand on practically every pub- 
lic question, as cited in chapter and 
verse by Monsignor Cartwright of 
Washington. Even more signifi- 
cant than her public statements has 
been her silence under a duty to 
speak as in the case of the outrages 
in Spain. She, like all Leftist Lib- 
erals, feels that Catholicism is the 
last refuge of reaction. 

She seems to have an extraordi- 
nary capacity for making mistakes 
in regard to facts, especially histori- 
cal facts. For instance, in her re- 


ply to the Cardinal she remarks 
that “nothing was said about pri- 


vate schools” when the early Prot- 
estant settlers began their public 
educational systems: as a matter of 
fact, most of the early schools were 
private religious schools. In addi- 
tion to her inaccuracies, she shows 
a singular lack of depth in her 
writings and a _ nebulosity of 
thought that is rather irritating in 
a serious writer. But 
all this is of a piece 
with her Liberal- 
ism. For logical and 
consistent thinking 
is not important to 
a Liberal. The Liberal’s pulse is 
more active than his brain: con- 
sider the fuzzy thinking of Henry 
Wallace. Liberals dream of a bet- 
ter world and feel sympathy for the 
unfortunate but they allow their 
feelings to take precedence over 
meditation and reflection. 


More 
Sentiment 
Than 
Sense 
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Mrs. Roosevelt is typical of that 
growing sentiment of reverence for 
democracy as something sacro- 
sanct. Her religion is democracy, 
and her ethics is based not on any 
absolute God-given code of moral- 
ity but on the will of the people. 
She considers a law or custom 
good if it conforms to the tempera- 
ment of the American people and 
so she judges divorce and birth con- 
trol as good because they fit in with 
our carefree disposition. 

To a Liberal, the Constitution is 
too rigid, too dogmatic. Along with 
other Liberals she would adapt it 
to the times. She would not hesi- 
tate to broaden the meaning of the 
First Amendment so as to exclude 
any help for revealed religion. For 
she spurns anything that smacks 
of the Middle Ages and looks for- 
ward starry-eyed to the dawn of a 
new social order. 


I. is understandable that certain 
Liberals should be uneasy about 
the question of union of Church 
and State. Perhaps they have 
looked into Monsignor Ryan’s study 
of the problem and read his alarm- 
ing conclusions about the right of a 
Catholic State to persecute heretics. 
Or perchance they have read exag- 
gerated accounts of the position of 
the Protestants in Franco Spain. 
Then, too, the writing of the earlier 
theologians on Church and State 
have been rather stern. However, 
much of the Liberal excitement 
could be calmed if they would read 
the statements of Archbishop Ire- 
land, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Cushing, Cardinal Spellman and 
Archbishop McNicholas assuring 
them that the Catholic Church 
would never attempt to change the 
American Constitution so as to al- 
low for union of Church and State. 
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Father John Courtney Murray, 

S.J., it seems probable that the 
older theologians contemplated a 
set-up entirely different from that 
presently obtaining in the United 
States. Surely a republic and a 
monarchy have little in common. 
There could be a union of throne 
and altar when the ruling power 
was incorporated in 
the king. But in a 
republic the empha- 
sis is shifted from 
king to the people; 
the primary need of national unity 
is replaced by the need of the citi- 
zen to live in civil society according 
to the precepts of reason and con- 
science. This freedom of the citi- 
zen would not hold consequences of 
civil intolerance which might be 
true of earlier political forms. 

In line with this, it is interest- 
ing to note that a recent dispatch 
from the Vatican stated that the 
excommunication decrees against 
Communists will not be executed 
through priests but through the 
consciences of individual Catholics. 


Father 
Murray’s 
View 


I, has been rumored that Presi- 
dent Truman’s appointment of At- 
torney General Tom Clark to suc- 
ceed the late Justice Murphy was 
his answer to Cardi- 
nal Spellman’s letter 


Truman’s 
Answer? to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The experts had 
claimed that the appointment of a 
Catholic was to be expected since 
the tradition of appointing a Catho- 
lic to the High Court had been bro- 
ken only once in 133 years. The 
President denied that religion 
played any part in the appointment. 
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It would be better to leave the 
Bench without a Catholic member 
than to appoint one who does not 
represent the Church at its best 
both in his public and private life. 
Justice Murphy, according to re- 
ports, faithfully attended to his re- 
ligious duties but yet he could hard- 
ly be said to represent Catholic 
thought. Persistently he concurred 
with the Liberal members of the 
Court, and their legal philosophy 
was far from Catholic philosophy. 
For instance, he agreed with the 
majority opinion in the Vashti 
McCollum case which resulted in 
the outlawing of religious teaching 
in public schools. Certainly an 
opinion not in accord with Catholic 
opinion. 


Bb enssten, a tradition of assign- 
ing one Catholic to the Supreme 
Court is offensive to Catholic taste. 
We don’t want to be appeased as 
some sort of eccentric minority 
body that clamors for recognition. 
Appointments to the Court should 
be made on the basis of merit 
alone. There should be no tamper- 
ing with the Court such as was in- 
dulged in by President Roosevelt. 
It is too dignified a body to allow of 
patronage on the score of political 
or religious affiliation. We Catho- 
lics are part and parcel, flesh and 
blood and bone of the body of 
America: we ask no favors or spe- 
cial concessions beyond our rights. 
We want to be free to put nine 
Catholics on the Bench if they are 
worthy. Ay, there’s the rub! When 
will we have a twentieth-century 
Thomas More to sit alongside of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter? 








The China Story 


By GEoRGE E. SoOKOLSKY 


HE RELATIONS between the United 
States and China are only fan- 
tastic because the State Depart- 
ment has failed to understand, for 
more than a decade, that China is 
a sovereign nation with a life and 
civilization of its own. Since the 
New Dealers, since such men as 
Alger Hiss, Lauchlin Currie, John 
Carter Vincent, John S. Service, 
and their associates gained control 
of our Far Eastern Policy, Asia has 
become totally an appendage to So- 
viet Russia in their minds and 
operations. This country has been 
friendly to China when it suited 
Soviet Russia; it has been antago- 
nistic to China when it suited Soviet 
Russia. The measure has always 
been Soviet Russia. 


I. 


La us analyze China’s situation 
in the year 1931. That was my last 
year in that country and my last 
errand was to Japan to discuss the 
possibility of settling certain out- 


George E. Sekolsky Knows China. 





At Yalta, President Roosevelt aided by 
his Far Eastern expert, Alger Hiss, signed 
over Japanese arms and arsenals to the 
Russians. Our State Department placed an 
embargo on aid to Chiang Kai-shek. In a 
word, we aided the Chinese Communists 
while we disarmed the Chinese Government. 





standing financial questions be- 
tween the two countries. In China, 
Chiang Kai-shek was rapidly estab- 
lishing an effective government for 
the whole of China, although he still 
was having difficulties with recal- 
citrant warlords who insisted upon 
their feudal rights over their own 
domains. 

Steps were being taken to stabi- 
lize currency; the Kemmerer Com- 
mission had come over from the 
United States, as employees of the 
Chinese Government, to lay the 
foundation to modernize an ancient 
economy that was no longer suit- 
able. New treaties had been signed 
rearranging the relationships be- 
tween China and foreign countries, 
abolishing extraterritoriality, re- 


“To the study of that coun- 


try,” he says, “I have now devoted thirty-two years of my 
life, thirteen of them actually in that country. I think I have 
read every treaty and agreement that the Chinese Government 


has ever signed, published or unpublished.” 


Mr. Sokolsky 


has been a columnist on the New York Sun since 1940. 
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storing full sovereignty to China. 
The Maritime Customs had been 
transferred from British to Chinese 
control. Strides were being taken 
to make education more wide- 
spread and to train the younger 
generations to the use of the North- 
ern dialect as the universal Chinese 
tongue. 

In Japan, a terrific struggle was 
taking place between liberals, led 
by Baron Shidehara, and the power- 
ful army and navy. Shidehara was 
supported by the business men, 
whose outlook was Western; the 
mnilitarists insisted that Japan’s out- 
look must be Asiatic and that east- 
ern Asia must be under the he- 
gemony either of Japan or Russia. 
Therefore, the militarists insisted 
that war between Japan and Rus- 
sia was inevitable. 

To safeguard Japan, the Japa- 
nese would have to have absolute 
control over Manchuria. In fact, 
Baron Shidehara told me that un- 
less his group could come to some 
satisfactory arrangement with Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, liberalism in Japan 
would disappear. His words were, 
“Eighty years of Japanese history 
will be wiped out.” And they have 
been. 


Ox SEPTEMBER 19, 1931, the Japa- 
nese invaded, conquered and occu- 
pied Manchuria. Subsequently, they 
took Shanghai and held vast areas 


of China. From that day in 1931 
until V-J Day in 1945, China was 
more or less constantly at war with 
Japan and in peril of Russian in- 
tervention. 

There were short periods of 
truce, but until the United States 
entered upon the Far Eastern War 
after Pearl Harbor, China stood 
alone, fighting off the then third 
most powerful military nation in 
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the world. The cost to China in 
human lives, in national wealth, in 
social and economic dislocation, 
and in valuable years wasted has 
been stupendous. 

The State Department makes a 
terrific fuss about corruption in 
China and attributes most of 
China’s present ills to the corrup- 
tion of China’s officials. What the 
State Department seeks to convey 
is the impression that were it not 
for Chiang Kai-shek, the Soong, 
Kung and Chen families, China 
would have been able to conduct a 
foreign war from 1931 to 1945, in 
addition to a civil war against Rus- 
sian-supported Communists from 
1927 to 1949, without suffering 
such consequences of war as are 
evident in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and every other country 
in Europe and in the United States 
itself. 


For instance, the cost of govern- 
ment in the United States increased 
from 1939 to 1948, 322.5 per cent. 
The federal debt increased, for the 
same period, 524.3 per cent. The 
withdrawal of capital from private 
reservoirs to be used for economic 
development and expansion and 
now held in savings bonds in- 
creased 2400.5 per cent. 

Great Britain’s economic pre- 
eminence, continuous from Queen 
Elizabeth to Edward VII, was so 
completely destroyed that the Brit- 
ish had to borrow $3,750,000,000 
from the United States, after the 
war was over, although a large 
part of her cost of war was paid by 
the United States directly through 
Lend-Lease and indirectly through 
military aid. And all that has 
proved insufficient and has had to 
be supplemented by the Marshall 
Plan. 
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F THE United States and Great 
Britain were hit so hard by the 
war, why not China which suffered 
in addition a civil war and vast eco- 
nomic dislocations arising from the 
American silver policy which with- 
drew from that country its basic 
metallic currency? 

It is astonishing that the very 
same State Department, which 
advocated and actually carried 
through the Marshall Plan to aid a 
bankrupt Europe, expected China, 
with a more prolonged and disas- 
trous war, to be in an economic 
condition approaching perfection, 
and could only attribute the reali- 
ties of the situation to the corrup- 
tion of its officials. It is similarly 
astonishing that President Truman, 
who lent his name to the doctrine 
to contain Communism within 
marked boundaries in Europe, and 
who ordered the Berlin Airlift as 
an implementation of the Truman 
Doctrine, agreed to the conquest 
of China by Russian Communist 
agents. 

II. 


Fon, make no mistake about the 
nature of Chinese Communism. 
Organized in 1920, the Chinese 
Communist Party has been a mem- 
ber of the Third International and 
has not, from that year to this, devi- 
ated from the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist line. There was, between 
1925 and 1927, a Trotzkyist group 
in China, but that was soon liqui- 
dated. 

At Teheran and Yalta, Stalin pro- 
tected the interests of the Chinese 
Communists. Although Chiang Kai- 
shek was in Egypt at the time, he 
was not permitted to attend the 
Teheran Conference on the theory 
that Russia was not at war with 
Japan and, therefore, Far Eastern 


questions could not be discussed. 
This was immediately after Roose- 
velt and Churchill had come to 
terms with Chiang Kai-shek at 
Cairo as stated in the Cairo Decla- 
ration, issued December 1, 1943, 
which read: 

“It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized 
or occupied since the beginning of 
the first World War in 1914, and 
that all the territories that Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such 
as Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.” 

The Teheran Conference ended 
on December 1, 1943. Although 
Chiang was not present, the Chi- 
nese Communists were represented 
there by the international head of 
their party who gained for them 
promises which were ultimately in- 
cluded in the Stilwell and Marshall 
instructions and which made it im- 
possible for our Ambassador to 
China, General Pat Hurley, to make 
satisfactory arrangements with 
General Chiang Kai-shek, according 
to evidence provided by Chiang and 
Hurley, and confirmed by General 
Claire Chennault. 

The essence of the Teheran ar- 
rangements was that if Soviet Rus- 
sia entered the war against Japan, 
the United States and Great Britain 
would recognize Soviet Russia as 
the successor to Japan’s rights, 
privileges and possessions in Man- 
churia, a direct violation of the 
Open Door Policy of John Hay, the 
Nine Power Treaty, the Stimson 
Doctrine and the Cairo Declaration. 
Chiang Kai-shek had no knowledge 
of the Teheran decisions nor was 
he ever directly told of them. 
That is why he never understood 
the meaning or the logic of General 
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“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell’s conduct. 
He assumed that the Cairo Declara- 
tion held. Nor did he realize that 
when General Stilwell and General 
George Marshall pressed him to ad- 
mit the Chinese Communists into 
his government and to share arms 
and munitions with them, the 
Americans were carrying out the 
terms of the Teheran decisions, 
subsequently strengthened by the 
Yalta Agreements. 


Ay YaLTa, it was agreed that if 
Soviet Russia entered the war 
against Japan, and should the 
allies be victorious, the Japanese 
prisoners of war, their arms, muni- 
tions, arsenals and their war indus- 
tries in Manchuria would be turned 
over to the Russians. It is possible 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt, and his 
Far Eastern expert, Alger Hiss, did 
not understand the significance of 
this point. But the Russians did. 


The Kuantung Army of Japan 


was the best trained and best 
equipped of that Empire. Unlike 
most Japanese military forces 
which had been trained and 
equipped to fight Chinese, the Kuan- 
tung Army was pointed at Russia. 
Behind it, in Manchuria, was a well- 
readied industry prepared for a long 
‘war. 

Soviet Russia entered the Far 
Eastern war August 8th, only six 
days before its end, after the atom 
bombs had been hurled at Hiro- 
shima (August 6th) and Nagasaki 
(August 7th), about two weeks after 
the Japanese had requested an 
armistice through the neutral So- 
viet Russia, which was slow in 
transmitting the request. 

As a matter of fact, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s participation in the Far East- 
ern war amounted to nothing; yet, 
the Yalta terms were carried out 
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and all the equipment, arms, ar- 
senals and industries, and the pris- 
oners of war of the Kuantung Army 
came under the control of the Rus- 
sians who gave them, as well as the 
territory of Manchuria, to the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

They were thus equipped to fight 
and defeat Chiang Kai-shek while 
the State Department placed an 
embargo upon aid to him and to 
his government. In a word, we aid- 
ed the Chinese Communists while 
we disarmed the Chinese Govern- 
ment. And the Japanese in the 
Kuantung Army were permitted— 
particularly officers—to fight in the 
Chinese Communist Army which 
strengthened their forces by giving 
them the assistance of competently 
trained veterans. 


Ill. 


Meuwanz the State Department 
conducted two types of propa- 
ganda: One, that Chiang and his 
entourage were hopelessly corrupt 
and utterly useless; the other, that 
the Chinese Communists were not 
Communists at all, but agrarian re- 
formers, this term to be translated 
recently into Titoism. The latter 
statement has been false since 1920 
and the State Department has a 
vast file on this subject, beginning 
with the organization of the party, 
through its revolutionary period 
from 1924 to 1927, when Chiang 
Kai-shek drove Russia’s representa- 
tives, Michael Borodin and General 
Bluecher-Galens and their aids out 
of China. Therefore, the false 
propaganda cannot be due to error 
or ignorance but to malice. No oth- 
er interpretation is possible, except 
that those who helieve that any 
means justifies any predetermined 
ends find it possible to give an alto- 
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gether untruthful report to their 
own people. 

It was in this situation and under 
these circumstances that Chiang 
Kai-shek found himself without 
allies, betrayed by those whom he 
regarded as friends, incapable of 
withstanding a Russian - directed 
army. He retired from his govern- 
ment, leaving it to men incapable of 
leadership, unready to meet the 
problems that faced their country. 
Thus, the regime which Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen founded in 1925 and which 
had made Nanking the seat of gov- 
ernment since 1927 fell. Chiang 
Kai-shek retired to Formosa, 
whence he plans to continue a guer- 
rilla warfare against the Commu- 
nists. In Canton, a vestigial Na- 
tionalist government continues to 
exist. As things are today, China 
has been conquered by Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

So far as China is concerned, this 
is a matter which the Chinese must 
handle in their own way, whenever 
they can. But for the United States, 
the problem is, indeed, a serious one 
that requires immediate reappraisal 
of a continuing but faulty policy. 

The subordination of Asia to 
Soviet Russia isolates the United 
States more than is generally ap- 
preciated in this country. Already 
our positions in Japan and Korea 
are outflanked by Soviet Russia. 
The Philippines will be outflanked 
once the Communists establish 
themselves in Canton and Hong- 
kong. There is a corridor in west 
China, with Chungking at its apex, 
which can be held against Soviet 
Russia, as it was held against 
Japan, indefinitely even by guer- 
rillas. 

Should that corridor fall, through 
infiltration or the exhaustion of 
China’s capacity for defense, then 
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it would be possible for Chinese and 
Burmese -and Malayan and Indo- 
nesian Communists to coalesce for 
the conquest not only of the east 
of Asia, but eventually, of India. 


IV. 


I T MUST be noted that the Russians 
use a method of warfare with which 
the Western World is unfamiliar 
and inadequately prepared. They 
employ idealistic propaganda as a 
means toward softening a nation’s 
resistance to assaults upon their tra- 
ditional attitudes. In a country like 
the United States, they attack the 
flaws in capitalism; in a country 
like France, they exploit the fear of 
war; in some countries they oppose 
religion, offering youth, as a substi- 
tute, their own versions of science. 
In each instance, they employ na- 
tives to corrupt their own people, 
which makes it particularly difficult 
for democratic peoples to protect 
themselves because the Communists 
take advantage of what Friedrich 
Engels called legalisms, the rights of 
the individual under the law. 

Whereas it is possible to deport 
such a character as Gerhart Eisler, 
it is not possible, in the United 
States, to deport William Z. Foster, 
who has all the rights of American 
citizenship. Yet, he can labor for 
an international conspiracy not to 
overthrow the American govern- 
ment but to encompass it. 

So Mao Tze-tung has, since the 
1920’s labored in China for Soviet 
hegemony on the grounds that na- 
tionalism is a fallacy, that national 
sovereignty is not sacred, that 
peace and heaven-on-earth will be 
achieved when the workers of the 
world unite in a universal state, 
the heart of which will be the 
Kremlin. 





POOL IN THE FOREST 


NY PEOPLE that has suffered from 

a prolonged and devastating war 
is likely to be willing to accept peace 
on any terms—even if it is only the 
appearance of peace. No tired peo- 
ple wants continuous warfare, the 
loss of sons, the destruction of 
homes, the raping of women folk. 
The conquest of China by Soviet 
Russia affords the Chinese people 
a respite from continuing wars, 
and as most Chinese are not politi- 
cally conscious, they will accept 
Mao Tze-tung in 1949, as they ac- 
cepted Chiang Kai-shek in 1927. 
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But the United States will dis- 
cover that Mao’s heart is in Russia, 
and that the friends of the United 
States in China are disappointed 
and feel betrayed. What we have 
really taught the Orient is that Asia 
must distrust all Western coun- 
tries, that never can they believe 
that there is pity or charity or 
friendship among the so-called 
Christian nations. In a word, our 
wise men in the State Department 
have destroyed what it took wiser 
men a century to build—a bridge of 
friendship across the Pacific. 


Pool in the Forest 


By EbitH TAaTuM 


I T lies cupped deep in a hidden hollow 

Surrounded by the green of ancient trees. 

There are pathways many small feet follow 

Where timid creatures come to drink at ease. 
Bird-wings trace patterns on its crystal face; 

It seems a mirror, cool and strangely still. 

Beneath where willow branches interlace 

Young fawns, like shadows, come and drink their fill. 


The forest children know the water here 
Is clean and pure, fed by a secret spring, 
They seek it over trails from far and near. 
So love which flows into the soul will bring 
Beauty and healing to all barren lives, 

For it is love on which creation thrives. 





A Touch 


By EILy 


eYy/HAT I like about Father 
Gogarty,” said Jamsie Line- 

han, “is that he’s not a hypocrite!” 

“Would you be insinuatin’ any- 
thin’ by that statement now?” 
inquired Thompsie Ryan, with 
smooth and exact deliberation, 
turning the tumbler slowly round 
on the counter of Dunn’s bar. 

“T’'m insinuatin’ nothin’.” 

“You wouldn’t be castin’ any as- 
persions on the parish priest?” 

“Divil an aspersion! He’s an 
ould man an’ can’t be expected to 
get on with a young one.” 

“Because I’d have ye’ know that 
ould priest is a saint—twenty year 
in the district, the friend of all an’ 
the enemy o’ none! Stern maybe— 
they say he’s stern with the curate 
—but a saint. Japers—I never 
heard a man to preach like him! 
Wouldn’t he put the fear of God in 
your heart an’ he describin’ the 
flames of hell—‘It is appointed un- 
to man once to die and afther that 
the judgment.’” Thompsie’s mus- 
tache had a fringe of amber when 
he put down the tumbler. 

“Ah, shut up, you an’ your hell 
fire an’ sermonizin’! Aren’t we out 
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to enjoy ourselves for the races. 
Won’t we have long enough to be 
thinkin’ about hell fire an’ the 
last judgment.” Jamsie Linehan 
drained his tumbler and called out 
to the young fellow at the back of 
the bar. “Are ye’ comin’ Mike?” 
“I tell yez it’s leadin’ God’s 
anointed astray! It’s a black mor- 
tal sin, so it is, an’ when Father 
Murphy hears about it yez’ll be all 
excommunicated.” 


Y ovne Mike Rafferty came up to 
the counter slowly, head lowered 
between powerful shoulders, steel- 
blue eyes on Thompsie’s lounging 
figure. Mike walked like a panther, 
soundlessly. “If ever Father Mur- 
phy gets the wind of this you'll be 
in danger of samplin’ the hot hob 
of hell in good earnest, ye’ sermon- 
izin’ old hypocrite! You’re not so 
scrupulous when you’re sober!” 
“Come on, Mike. Leave him 
there. We'll be late. He knows 
better than to talk.” Jamsie urged 
the young fellow out into the street. 
“We'll go up now to the presbytery. 
The ould man will be gone to bed, 
for they say he never sits sociable- 
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like now in the evenin’ the way he 
used to. Anyway he gets up at 
three in the mornin’ to pray, I’m 
told. We’ll be safe enough.” 

They walked up the main street 
of the town between two rows of 
low white houses and yellow-lit 
windows. Mike gave three quiet 
knocks on the door of the priest’s 
house. The housekeeper admitted 
them without a word. When the 
door was closed again she beck- 
oned them to follow her down the 
hall into the kitchen. “Father 
Murphy is gone up to bed an’ his 
riverence is havin’ his supper. Will 
yez go in now an’ talk to him— 
easy-like. Won’t it be an act of 
charity. Isn’t the poor little fellow 
eatin’ his heart out. God’s truth 
you'd pity him.” 

“Tell him we’re here,” demand- 
ed young Mike impatiently. 

“Come on then.” She preceded 
them up the hall and opened the 
dining-room door. “It’s Jamsie 
Linehan an’ Mike Rafferty to see 
ye’ for a minute, Father.” 

“Talk of the devil!” and Father 
Gogarty grinned. “I was only say- 
ing to Mrs. Clancy here a minute 
ago that I hadn’t set eyes on either 
of you this fortnight. Come in. 
Will you have a cup of tea? Sit 
down, fellows, sit down.” He 
looked from one to the other, lift- 
ing the teapot. 

“No, thanks, Father, we’re not 
gone on tay at this hour of the 
night. It’s apt to keep me awake- 
like,” explained Jamsie, sitting 
down on the edge of a black horse- 
hair sofa. 


F erase GoGartTy left the table and 
came toward the fire, tapping a 
cigarette on the back of a silver 
case. He was an urbane dapper 
little man, neat in his movements, 


carrying an unmistakable sugges- 
tion of good breeding in the set of 
his thin shoulders and the shape of 
his hands and feet. “Mrs. Clancy, 
have you anything more in the na- 
ture of a sedative down there?” 

“There’s a couple of bottles of 
porter in the kitchen—in case of 
visitors tomorrow for the races.” 

“That'll do fine.” The curate 
stood with his back to the fire, legs 
astride the hearth-rug, his humor- 
ous triangle of a face puzzled, but 
expectant. His clerical black fit- 
ted him with the smooth perfection 
of plumage, magpie-like, so that 
even the clothes he wore assumed 
some element of his personality. 
He swayed to and fro on the toes 
of his patent leather slippers now 
looking down brightly on Jamsie 
and Mike when Mrs. Clancy had 
left them with the drinks. 

“Faith, it’s hard to believe you’re 
only a year in the parish tomor- 
row,” commented Jamsie, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“I arrived on the day of the Rath- 
fern Races,” Father Gogarty paused 
and sighed. “Aye—I was full of 
ideas then, fellows, going to do 
great things.” 

“Sure he keeps ye’ tied, hand and 
foot!” Mike Rafferty indicated the 
bedroom upstairs with an upraised 
thumb. 

“Ah, now, I wouldn’t say that— 
he’s a very holy man, boys. But 
hard to know—hard to get at, some- 
how.” 

“Sure, it must be the divil’s own 
job to live in comfort with a 
saint—” Jamsie was beginning, 
when the curate interrupted him, 
smiling suddenly, his small bright 
eyes lost in a mesh of laughing 
wrinkles. 

“Ts it going to be fine for the races 
tomorrow?” He looked down at his 
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toes. “It’s a tiptop course. I hear 
the town’s full of visitors. My 
brother arrived an hour ago with 
the rest of the family in tow! 
They’re putting up at Lynch’s Ho- 
tel. They’re all mad to see Copa- 
leen Duv run!” 


Some undercurrent of wistfulness 
in the bantering tones made itself 
felt unmistakably to Jamsie and 
Mike. Jamsie spat into the fire, 
forgetting his surroundings. “I 
declare to God it’s little short of 
criminal, so it is, to see a man like 
yourself, Father, comin’ from the 
finest racin’ family in Ireland, born 
an’ bred as ye’ might say, on the 
Curragh itself, dhrinkin’ in the love 
of horses with your mother’s milk 
—an’ you not to see your own horse 
run in a race. Dammit, it’s crimi- 
nal!” 

Father Gogarty coughed and lit 
another cigarette. “Copaleen Duv 
is my brother’s horse, Jamsie,” he 
assured him with a twinkle. 

“Me eye!” commented Mike 
briefly. 

Jamsie fidgeted. “Aren’t ye’ off 
home to watch hiin at any excuse? 
Isn’t it yourself gives all the in- 
structions for his feedin’ an’ exer- 
cisin.’ Wasn’t it you brushed an’ 
groomed him this very evenin’ the 
minute he stepped out of the van, 
till his coat is like a piece of black 
satin. Doesn’t he know ye’ a mile 
away, whinnying like a—like a hu- 
man bein’ greetin’ his own, when 
he hears your voice. Isn’t it be- 
cause of your trainin’ he’ll be the 
favorite at Rathfern Races tomor- 
row!” Jamsie got up and thumped 
the table till the cups rattled. 

“You'll waken Father Murphy 
and get me unfrocked altogether. 
Will you talk quietly, Jamsie,” said 
Father Gogarty in a fierce whisper. 
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“Well, isn’t it the truth I’m talk- 
in’?” 

“Look, lads, I know. I appreci- 
ate this, but there’s nothing to be 
gained by going over it all again. 
I'd give everything I possess to go 
to the races and see Copaleen Duv 
run tomorrow— maybe see him 
win—but it’s against the rules for a 
priest in this diocese to attend 
races. There’s nothing we can do 


about it.” 

“Maybe now there is something 
we can do about it,” suggested Mike 
Rafferty quietly. 


_ CURATE sat down on a has- 
sock on the other side of the fire, 
his hands round his knees, and his 
thin body a question mark. “Now, 
Mike, what the devil are you up 
to?” 

“Would it be breakin’ any law 
if you were to meet us at Dunfern 
Turnpike — about a quarter of a 
mile from the course — tomorrow 
before three o’clock?” 

“No, it wouldn’t.” 

“Right, so far,” said Mike. 

Father Gogarty threw his ciga- 
rette butt into the fire. “And may 
I ask what purpose that would 
serve?” he inquired, with a puzzled 
grin. 

“Be aisy now, 
Jamsie soothingly. 

“Will ye’ be at the Turnpike at 
a quarter to three?” urged Mike. 
“Is there any harm in that? Sure- 
ly to God there’s no rule—” 

Father Gogarty got up. 
right, Mike. I don’t know what all 
this means. But I'll be there. 
You’ll miss the start though,” he 
pointed out. 

“We won't!” Jamsie 
him. “Come on, Mike. We'd bet- 
ter be goin’. The missus will be 
wonderin’ where I am at all.” 


Father,” said 


“All 


assured 
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“Good-night now, Father,” Mike 
called out, going toward the door 
with unusual alacrity. 

“Eh—why the hurry? Id like a 
chat about this, Mike.” 

They edged out of the room, hur- 
riedly. “It’s a bit on the late side. 
Good-night, Father.” 


Waren they were gone Father 
Gogarty stood staring into the fire 
with a line between his brows, but 
the corners of his mouth were 
twitching. He went to his desk and 
opened a drawer thoughtfully. Lift- 
ing out a little pair of field glasses 
he proceeded to polish the lens 
gently and dreamily while the 
housekeeper cleared the table un- 
observed by him until the softly 
closing door recalled him with a 
start to his immediate whereabouts. 

The day of the races was fine and 
sunny with a lively breeze sweep- 
ing across the firm emerald of the 
Rathfern course. All day streams 
of motor cars and cyclists passed 
along the main street by the pres- 
bytery door. Cartloads of lads and 
girls from remote corners of the 
townland joined the procession, 
singing and waving streamers. The 
street was lively with the clip-clop 
of horses and an unusual air of ex- 
citement and festivity. The public 
houses were crowded and the book- 
ies were hard at work from the mo- 
ment of their arrival. 


Gennes Duv was the undoubted 
favorite. Every man, woman and 
child in the parish had staked 
something on “the curate’s horse” 
before three o’clock. 

“But he’s not my horse,” reiter- 
ated Father Gogarty, exasperated. 
He was buying stamps in the post 
office, and Nelly Kane the post- 
mistress looked out at him archly 


from behind the wire netting like a 
bright black-eyed bird from behind 
a cage. 

“Oh, aye. He’s your brother’s 
horse by rights, Father. Sure we 
know that. It’s only our way of 
talking.” 

“You'll get me put out of the par- 
ish with your way of talking then. 
You know how strict Father Mur- 
phy is. If he were to hear any- 
thing of this’—he paused—“how 
much did you put on him, Nelly?” 

She beckoned him nearer and 
whispered something into his ear. 

“You didn’t!” Father Gogarty 
raised one shocked eyebrow and 
stroked his light fair hair. 

“I did. And only for my mother 
I'd have put more on him. I hear 
there isn’t a horse bred on the Cur- 
ragh to equal him.” 

The curate glanced about uneas- 
ily. “Well, don’t be talking so 
loud, Nelly. Father Murphy is a 
very austere sort of man—I don’t 
believe he even knows there’s a race 
on today—” 

“Now don’t be fretting about the 
old parish priest, Father. Never 
fear, he won’t hear a word. He’s 
as deaf as a post anyway.” 


Ay a quarter to three precisely 
Father Gogarty jumped off his bi- 
cycle at the Rathfern Turnpike. He 
took the clips from the bottom of 
his trousers and wiped a perspir- 
ing forehead with a clean linen 
handkerchief. Two men smoking 
pipes on the little gray bridge raised 
their eyes from profound contem- 
plation of the brown purling stream 
and crossed the road leisurely when 
the priest arrived. 

“There’s a long ladder in the 
ditch there, Father. Ye’ might try 
your hand at mendin’ that wire,” 
suggested Jamsie Linehan. 
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“Who told you I could mend tele- 
graph wires?” 

“There’s little that can’t be done 
if ye’ set your mind to it, Father! 
You told us that yourself in your 
sermon last Sunday.” 

Father Gogarty screwed up his 
eyes and examined a drooping wire 
at the top of the pole. 

“If ye’ were to wear this blue 
jersey,” said Mike Rafferty, “it 
would be more suitable-like for 
mendin’ wires.” 

“So it would now,” agreed the 
curate, cheerfully pulling it over 
his head. “You think of every- 
thing, don’t you, Mike, eh?” 

Mike grinned. “An if ye’ were 
to stop a while an’ view the Rath- 
fern course from that vantage point 
—that won’t be breakin’ any law— 
of God or man. It’s as good a view 
as you’d have an’ you on the grand- 
stand, Father. Have ye’ the field 
glasses?” 

“T have.” 

“Up with ye’ then an’ God be 
with ye’.” Jamsie Linehan hoisted 
the ladder up and propped it against 
the post. 


dus TWO men mounted their bi- 
cycles and spun off down the road. 
“Good luck to you now, Father!” 

“Good luck, boys!” Father Gog- 
arty, no longer recognizable, his 
collar hidden beneath the bright 
blue polo jersey, climbed nimbly to 
the top of the ladder, and then, 
sure-footed as a cat, made his way 
steadily to the top of the pole whefe 
he settled himself, cross-legged, to 
survey the splendid sweep of the 
surrounding country. 

It was green and pleasant coun- 
try, fertile, gently wooded, with a 
line of soft blue hills in the dis- 
tance and the sweet fields of Kil- 
dare smiling under a hazy summer 
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sky. But the finest patch of all, in 
Father Gogarty’s eyes, was the 
green smooth velvet of the race- 
course which he had brought so 
near that it might be under his 
nose by the careful adjustment of 
his excellent little field glasses. 

He could see perfectly beyond 
the heads of the crowd the horses 
lined up for the start. Copaleen 
Duv was about half way down the 
line. The roar of the crowd at the 
signal for the start rose up to his 
ears like thunder. Father Gogarty 
sat as still as a statue taut with 
suspense, his eyes riveted on the 
galloping horses. 


Tue SOUND of a pony and trap 
coming at a high speed along the 
road beneath did not disturb him. 
Indeed it scarcely penetrated his 
conscious mind, until a few mo- 
ments later the click of the meadow 
gate caused him to glance down in- 
to the field beneath him. Then he 
held his breath, and for a moment 
almost lost his balance. 

The pony was tethered to the 
gatepost and Father Murphy him- 
self was hastily climbing down out 
of the trap. Never before had the 
curate seen his parish priest in 
such a hurry. As a rule the old 
man moved but slowly, for he was 
stiff with age and rheumatism, but 
today he seemed to have forgotten 
both his years and his pain, and 
moved like a man twenty years his 
junior. 

“Now what in thunder—?” the 
curate muttered, as the old priest 
commenced to run down the mead- 
ow path, puffing and blowing and 
red - faced. Several times he 
stopped, mopping his face with his 
handkerchief, and bending to rub 
his rheumatic knee, but keeping on 
doggedly until he reached a gap in 
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the far hedge. There he paused and 
sat down on the root of an old tree 
apparently to read his office. 

Father Gogarty’s interest in the 
extraordinary behavior of his par- 
ish priest was almost as intense as 
his interest in the race. Mostly his 
eyes were riveted on the course, but 
every now and then he glanced 
down the field to the gap in the far 
hedge where Father Murphy was 
sitting. His book was open upon 
his knee, but he was looking be- 
yond the page—to the racecourse. 
Surely to the racecourse! 

You would have a middling good 
view from just that point, mused 
the curate. If a man had a pair of 
field glasses—Father Gogarty com- 
menced to laugh. He longed to 
shout a greeting across the field 
when Copaleen Duv ran for some 
minutes neck to neck alongside 
Golden Fleece, all the more so when 
Father Murphy slowly stood up, 
adjusting a pair of field glasses, the 
prayerbook slipping from his knee, 
his bent back suggestive of extreme 
concentration and excitement. 


W xen Copaleen Duv won the race 
by half a length after a final mag- 
nificent spurt, Father Murphy sat 
down suddenly on the tree trunk, 
obviously overcome with excite- 
ment. But in a moment he was up 
again, and picking up his book, 
came back down the field at an easy 
pace, quietly reading his prayers. 

Father Gogarty slipped his 
glasses into his pocket and pretend- 
ed to busy himself with the wire. 
In the bright blue jersey, and at 


that height and occupation, he knew 
himself to be free from recognition 
until the old man settled himself 
into the trap and drove away down 
the road. 


T war evening after supper Father 
Murphy was inclined to linger with 
his curate for a chat. He sat by 
the fire rubbing his knee in the 


heat. Father Gogarty sat opposite 
him. They were both smoking 
pipes. Tonight in some wordless 


way it was a pipe of peace for both 
of them. An air of mellow and 
sweet content pervaded the atmo- 
sphere. 

“I’m told your brother’s horse 
won the Rathfern race today, Fa- 
ther Gogarty,” remarked the old 
man, casually. 

“By half a length, Father! It was 
a—lI’m told it was a grand race!” 
The younger man crossed one slim 
black leg over the other. 

“Aye! A three-year-old, sired by 
Copaleen Rhu out of Kildare Lady 
—at least—I heard so?” 

“That’s right,” agreed the curate 
eagerly. Er—would you care to 
hear the true history of those 
horses, Father? All but one of them 
were raised in Gogarty’s stables on 
the Curragh. It was my father dis- 
covered Kildare Lady on an out-of- 
the-way farm—” 

Father Murphy leaned back in 
his chair putting the tips of his fin- 
gers together, looking at the curate 
over the top of his glasses. “Go 
ahead, Father. Go ahead!” He 
sighed and smiled blissfully across 
the firelight. 





Understanding Panama 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


pponens today is the great Ameri- 
can example of the double life. 
The dividing lines between the 
native and American cities, and the 
native and American forms of gov- 
ernment, are more than mere sym- 
bols. On one side of the physical 
line is congestion, color, hetero- 
geneous architecture of a generally 
flimsy firetrap sort, and a people 
presenting all sorts of anoma- 
lies. On the other side resides a 
distinctly smug, comfortable white 
population in well built if some- 
what crude houses, well spaced, 
with flowers, gardens, lawns and 
all the evidences of security so 
poignantly lacking across the street. 
There is a marked difference in 
even the smells between the two 
sectors. The contrast is glaring— 
and most unfortunate. The fault 
is ours rather than Panama’s. 

Here is a relatively very poor 
country with a sparse population, 
existing under tropical conditions, 
lacking all the great modern indus- 
tries to create wealth. The Repub- 
lic to a considerable extent lives 
upon the money we bring into it 
through the activities of the Pana- 
ma Canal, the spending of our 
military and civil employees, and 
the business of two or three fruit 
growers and steamship operators. 





We must be fair to Panama which lies 
“right across our jugular vein.” The Canal 
is indispensable for a two-ocean navy. More. 
over, if we swagger and browbeat this small 
neighbor to get what we want, we shall chill 
our relations with Central and South Amer- 
ica. Since his previous article on Panama 
in our January, 1947 issue, Commander 
Riggs has paid an extended visit to the 
Canal Zone. 





Under such circumstances it is idle 
to form judgments of the people 
based on action. Behind any opin- 
ion must be evaluation of the local 
conditions and the psychology of 
as mixed a people as—ourselves. 

Too many of us have taken the 
attitude, ever since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt “took” (his own 
words) the Canal Zone by helping 
along the revolution which resulted 
in Panamanian independence in 
1903, that we are the law and all 
the prophets, Panama merely the 
beneficiary of our goodness. It 
owed its national existence to us, 
both in the beginning and as a con- 
tinuing concern. Accordingly, what 
we choose to give or to do must 
necessarily be acceptable, even 
praiseworthy. 

That theory might have worked 
out successfully fifty years ago. 
Today, most emphatically, it does 
not work. But we have yet to un- 
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derstand, as a nation, that the eyes 
of all this hemisphere in particu- 
lar and of all the rest of the world 
as well, are on the least thing we 
do in the little Republic that lies be- 
tween the halves of this continent. 

Central and South America first 
will judge of the honesty of our 
motives and acts by what they can 
see accomplished in Panama. In 
other words, we are so huge, so 
rich, so mighty in a military sense 
that our slightest move assumes an 
importance for others that it does 
not for a moment have for our- 
selves. Should we swagger and 
browbeat a small neighbor to get 
what we want, we shall chill our 
relations with every one of the Pan- 
American countries. The moral 
issue is clear. Have we the moral 
backbone to be as decent as we may 
be human? 


For CENTURIES the Isthmus has 
known what it is to live in constant 
fear. During the early days of 
Spanish occupation, the Europeans 
treated the inhabitants with cruel- 
ty, at times too revolting to be de- 
tailed here. To satisfy the lust for 
gold no slavery or torture was too 
great. Then came the furious at- 
tacks of freebooters, so fiendish, a 
legend was circulated that they did 
not even look human, and habitu- 
ally ate babies and women. 
Eventually New Granada and the 
other American colonies broke 
away from Spain. In 1903 Panama 
broke loose from Colombia, the for- 
mer New Granada. We came in 
1851, built the railroad that re- 
duced the time for crossing the 
fifty-mile-wide Isthmus from eight 
days to eighty minutes; and the 
canal, through which the world’s 
trade has flowed steadily since 1914. 
On the face of it that makes it 
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seem as though Panama’s troubles 
were over, considering the tremen- 
dous payment we made for the right 
to dig the canal and the annual sub- 
sidy we pay to continue its use. On 
looking behind the obvious, how- 
ever, there gradually emerges the 
picture of a small, weak people be- 
tween none too enthusiastic neigh- 
bors, without a single large city ex- 
cept at the ends of the Canal— 
Panama City and Colén—with its 
people living for the most part in 
the humblest fashion and able to 
eke out only a scanty livelihood 
from agriculture or fishing. 

Wages are low, distances are 
great, the transportation problem 
is a severe one, and the climatic 
conditions, topographical contours 
of the country and tremendous 
rainfall build up a formidable total 
of obstacles to be overcome in mak- 
ing even the barest of livings. 
When these conditions are set be- 
side the smug self-satisfaction of 
the American zone and the new ter- 
minal cities of Balboa and Cristé- 
bal; it is not to be wondered that 
the Panamanian is jealous, suspi- 
cious and fearful. 


j complication that tan- 
gles an already grave condition is 
the increasing presence of Negro 
families of the laboring class, most 
of whom center about canal and 


railroad activities. They or their 
ancestors came chiefly from the 
slave trade in ancient days, and in 
modern times from the labor bat- 
talions recruited in the West Indies 
by shiploads. Their numerous 
progeny, a large part of which died 
in infancy before modern sanitary 
measures came along to complicate 
the world’s problems, have mate- 
rially added to the black popula- 
tion. A 
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A good deal of white blood 
through the centuries has mingled 
with the black, and the color 
scheme of the Republic today 
ranges from entirely black and 
deep chocolate through all the nu- 
ances to barely perceptible traces. 

The 1940 Census of Panama 
shows a total population of some- 
what less than that of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo in 1940 had 
575,901 inhabitants; the entire Re- 
public, 566,589. Of this total 68,- 
897 were white, 82,871 Negroes, 
and 406,814 mestizos, or mixed 
black-and-white. The total was 
completed with 8,007 individuals 
of “other races,” which included 
Chinese, East Indians and a few 
other Asiatics as well as whites. 

For the Province of Panama, 
which does not include the purely 
North American Canal Zone and its 
people, the figures are equally star- 
tling: whites, 26,906; Negroes, 38,- 
770; mixed, 103,373; other races, 
2,930; total population, 171,199. 
The total population of Panama 
City in 1940 was 111,893. Taking 
the Province as a whole, only about 
one person in every 5.39 was white. 


I. Is inevitable that this condition 
should have an important effect 
upon the political morals and as- 
pirations of both local and national 


governments. As showing what 
American activities, plus normal 
growth, have done for the popula- 
tion, this same 1940 Census dis- 
closes the number of inhabitants 
per square kilometer to have 
jumped from 4.9 in 1911, before our 
sanitary works had cleaned up the 
region, to 15.0 in 1940—more than 
300%. 

The intelligence factor of a popu- 
lace with such blood and back- 
grounds is a grave consideration, 
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especially since a false sense of im- 
portance and pride has infected the 
irresponsible elements of the mes- 
tizo masses. [Illiteracy also counts 
heavily. Of the total population of 
566,589, 12,720 are completely illit- 
erate. 

In other words, one person in 
every 45 does not read or write, 
and must depend for his knowledge 
of affairs upon what he sees and is 
told. A persuasive demagogue can 
wield a tremendous influence over 
such a group, especially on the side 
of the false emotions. 


Tuan facts, with the pernicious 
activities of the radical and Com- 
munistic elements, and the insidi- 
ous scheming of the labor union 
leaders, have made it difficult for 
the more capable upper white class 
to control fiscal policy and the gen- 
eral government. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ruling minority 
that public matters in Panama of 
late years have been relatively 
stable and entirely devoid of the 
bloody violences that have disgraced 
so many of the Republic’s neigh- 
bors. 

It is also to our credit that we 
have not, at least overtly, attempt- 
ed to meddle in Panama’s domes- 
tic concerns, despite our bad repu- 
tation and the fear all Central and 
South America feels for us. A strik- 
ing example of this occurred in De- 
cember, 1947. At that time Pana- 
ma refused to ratify the defense 
bases treaty under consideration. 
The very day the final vote was 
taken by the Assembly, we began 
our withdrawals from the disputed 
areas. Regardless of the effect up- 
on the United States, we observed 
the wishes and obeyed the mandate 
of our friend and neighbor, who 
could have done nothing had we de- 
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layed fulfillment of our clear obli- 
gation. 


Bescexr discussions of Panama 
have stressed the abandonment of 
these defense bases of the canal, the 
consideration of other routes for a 
waterway as compared with im- 
provements or enlargements of the 
present one, and the bad economic 
condition of the Republic. Unfor- 
tunately many of the conclusions 
reached have not been solidly based 
upon consideration of all the fac- 
tors, and so are specious. 

The defects in design of the pres- 
ent canal are well known. I had 
the privilege of discussing some of 
them in THE CATHOLIC Wortp of 
January, 1947. More technical 
studies which I made after long 
consideration of official published 
data, and discussions with Canal 
pilots, Army and Navy officers, en- 
gineers and shipping men, have ap- 
peared in the Proceedings of the 
U. S. Naval Institute, Shipmate, 
Work Boat and other technical and 
trade journals, and three of these 
articles were republished in full in 
the Congressional Record as docu- 
ments of national importance. 

More of a similar nature are to 
follow, so we pass by the technical 
aspects of the Canal for the mo- 
ment and regard it merely as an 
engineering marvel and the pulsing 
artery between Atlantic and Pacific, 
with a great and busy seaport at 
each end, and a splendid railroad 
to handle its supplementary affairs 
on land. 


Ox astonishing thing in connec- 
nection with the Canal is the recent 
suggestion that Gatun Dam and 
Gatun Lake be renamed respective- 
ly Sibert Dam and Sibert Lake, in 
honor of General Sibert of the Army 
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engineers, who was responsible for 
a large part of their construction. 
General Sibert, good engineer 
though he was, did not originate 
the project of which the locks and 
dam and lake are the result; he 
merely completed it. As a matter 
of fact, the credit for them can be 
assigned to no individual. Adolph 
Godin de Lépinay, the French engi- 
neer, presented the lake idea for 
the Canal to the authorities in Paris 
back in 1879. John F. Stevens, 
Chief Engineer of the Canal Com- 
mission in 1906, was the actual 
planner. 

Not only would it be grossly un- 
fair to these men to change the 
name, but any such shift would 
necessitate an incalculable waste of 
time in going over literal tons of 
records to make them conform to 
the new nomenclature, while as for 
the professional jealousies that 
would be provoked! 

The only original canal work re- 
named for an individual is Gaillard 
Cut, which honors the engineer who 
died on the job while building it. 
Yet every old-timer still thinks of 
and refers to it as Culebra Cut, its 
original name. Madden Dam and 
Lake are not in point, because they 
were built later and named from 
the beginning in honor of the con- 
gressman who initiated and car- 
ried through their authorization. 


0- THE arguments used by the 
planners of the sea-level canal at 


Panama, one may be dismissed 
completely. We have been told that 
the atomic bomb can cause a com- 
plete stoppage of traffic through the 
Canal for an indeterminate period, 
whereas the sea-level canal, if 
struck by such a missile, would be 
closed for only the briefest of peri- 
ods. Behind this argument is the 
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implication that the American tax- 
payer would suffer greater penalties 
to repair the present Canal than he 
would have to consider in putting 
the sea-level waterway back to 
work. 

It is a matter of record, however, 
that the foremost atomic bomb ex- 
perts declare that no canal is safe 
from such attack, and these men 
place all types of waterways in the 
same classification for safety, stop- 
page of traffic and general damage. 
That seems entirely reasonable to 
anyone who considers the matter 
from a dollars and cents stand- 
point as well as from that of de- 
fense. It seems about time to stop 
misleading the people with the no- 
tion that anyone can construct an 
indestructible canal. 


A SECOND argument for the sea- 
level canal is that of its strategic 
importance. We have a two-ocean 


Navy, it is true, but the ships in 


each ocean have to be supplied and 
maintained, which means_ vast 
numbers of merchant vessels to 
carry the ammunition, fuel, food, 
clothing, spare parts and whatnot 
wherever these are needed. A large 
part of this country’s factories are 
east of the center, so manufactured 
articles to reach the Pacific fleet 
would have to go through the Canal. 
Would they? Fine efficient pipe- 
lines now cross the Isthmus, and 
ships can be bunkered at Balboa 
from tankers that have discharged 
at Cristébal. The Panama Rail- 
road is a smooth running and thus 
far by no means overloaded public 
carrier. 

Besides these are the ever in- 
creasing freight transporting capa- 
cities and flexibilities of the air 
services, which have proved by 
their supplying Berlin what they 
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can do when emergency calls, and 
our great network of transcontinen- 
tal railway and motorized freight 
carriers. 

Moreover, with the world chang- 
ing as fast as it does today, who is 
wise enough now to say what the 
developments of the next twenty- 
five years will be, and how they will 
affect us all in utility and cost? 

Panama’s position in all this is 
no easy or obvious one. She must 
preserve her dignity and place 
among her Latin sister republics, 
and at the same time she must not 
jeopardize her relations with the 
United States. To a considerable 
degree the country’s welfare de- 
rives from the Canal and Railroad, 
and the jobs and money they bring 
to the Panamanians. 

The commercial air lines are also 
a factor, and recently there has 
been one development which, if 
eventually successful, should be 
an inspiration to the native inter- 
ests besides itself contributing nota- 
bly to an increasing betterment of 
the general economic condition. 

Panama’s agriculture is negligi- 
ble, but her forests are rich and 
prolific beyond anything the north 
knows. Realizing this, and seeing 
in timber an opportunity for the 
enrichment of both nations, a group 
of Atlantic seaboard capitalists and 
manufacturers has made elaborate 
studies of the more than two thou- 
sand varieties of hardwoods to de- 
termine which, if any, are suitable 
for the manufacture of plastic- 
glued, hot-pressed plywoods in the 
largest sizes ever made. These 
sheets, if the enterprise succeeds, 
will be waterproof, practically in- 
destructible by termites and other 
tropical insect pests, and available 
for export in ever expanding quan- 
tities. 
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Mes experienced in the develop- 
ment and operation of such 
ambitious plans are somewhat du- 
bious of their practicality in the 
long view. Whether or not this par- 
ticular one succeeds, the idea behind 
it of giving the Panamanian con- 
genial and steady work at fair pay, 
is sound. The former sources of 
the Republic’s wealth, gold mines 
and pear! fisheries, have long since 
ceased to have any effect upon the 
country’s economy. It is to under- 
takings that utilize natural re- 
sources which need not diminish if 
skillfully handled, and native labor 
working with something it thor- 
oughly understands, that Panama 
will owe its future stability. 

The Republic has considerable 
banana plantations, some tobacco, 
and distills a drinkable though not 
high quality rum. One of its fishes, 
the corbina, if it could be frozen 
the moment it is caught and then 
shipped to the markets of our 
Atlantic seaboard, might easily be- 
come an important and increasing- 
ly valuable export, for it is tender, 
almost boneless and delicate in 
flavor. 

Studies of the Republic’s finan- 
ces and tariffs reveal part of the 
reasons for her insecure economy. 
Discussions are now going on for 
the establishment at Colén of a 
Free Port or trade zone to alleviate 
the condition. It might easily prove 
not only Panama’s financial savior 
but greatly increase the cordiality 
of trade relations between the 
United States and all of Central and 
South America. 

Such a district would permit 
freight of all categories to be stored 
without customs formalities or 
duties, inspected by buyers of all 
nations, and shipped out to desti- 
nation without local duties or oner- 
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ous charges of any sort. It would 
make Panama more than ever the 
crossroads of the world, enable 
Latin American buyers to make 
their purchases in Panama instead 
of coming to the United States, 
greatly expedite the delivery of 
goods, encourage North American 
firms to establish sales agencies on 
the spot, afford new and lucrative 
opportunities to Panamanian banks, 
insurance companies and com- 
merce, and stimulate both whole- 
sale and retail trade on the Isthmus. 

If the enterprise is started on a 
modest scale and worked up as its 
demands increase, with the United 
States helping financially until it 
is under way, it can accomplish 
wonders. In the words of a gov- 
ernment official consulted about 
the proposition, Panama has never 
had an entirely fair deal from us, 
she is on our neck—‘“right across 
our jugular”—and what we do for 
her is done quite as much for our- 
selves. 

With the Free Port or Zone a 
great and busy entrepdét or reser- 
voir of trade goods, more ships 
would inevitably use the Canal, 
shipping generally would prosper, 
Panama’s income would materially 
increase and countless jobs for 
Panamanian workers be created in 
all categories. 


oo country is beautiful, strate- 
gically located in the only spot of 
its kind anywhere on earth, the peo- 
ple in general friendly and aware 
of our usefulness to them. There 
is little question as to Panama’s fu- 
ture provided only that the plan- 
ners of both nations use ordinary 
common sense and business experi- 
ence, and the rest of the world does 
not meddle to the detriment of our 
substantial purposes. 





My Old Plantation Days 
with Father Tabb 


By WILLIAM MCDEVITT 


HEN I was an orphan-asylum 
child in New York City in the 
mid-seventies, I was taught by the 
good Sisters enough singing to en- 
able me to appear on special holiday 
programs. There happened to be 
at that period a revival of the old 
plantation melodies of Stephen 
Foster. During the Civil War and 
immediately thereafter Foster’s 
Southern songs led to the mistaken 
conviction that the composer was 
pro-slavery: hence his popularity 
in New York and New England was 
largely in eclipse. 

With the coming of “hard times” 
in the years following the panic of 
°73 there sprang up what always 
springs up in periods of depression: 
a song era, a surge of sentiment for 
nostalgic ballads. So, once again, 
Stephen Foster came into vogue 
even in the heart of the abolition 
section of the United States. Hence 
it was inevitable that my early de- 
votion to singing aloud centered in 
the old plantation songs of Foster 
and his numerous “school.” Dur- 
ing all my boyhood’s earliest days, 
my land of sentiment and romance 
was “way down South.” 

When I was about ten, I was 
taken to Maryland with other or- 
phans. In Frederick, practically 
the oldest town in the state, I was 


adopted into a family of one maiden 
aunt and three nieces. Aunt Mary 
was a stanch Confederate; she de- 
lighted in retelling her memories of 
Stonewall Jackson’s invasion of the 
town memorialized by Whittier, but 
her remembrances excluded entire- 
ly any such incident as the Aboli- 
tionist immortalized in his “Bar- 
bara Frietchie.” 

After some twenty months, I was 
taken from Frederick to an or- 
phans’ home in Baltimore to pre- 
pare for the six-year course at the 
ecclesiastical college of St. Charles 
near Ellicott City and on land that 
a hundred years before was part of 
the famous Colonial Carroll Manor 
in Howard County, Maryland. I 
entered this institution in 1883 as 
the smallest and youngest student 
in the then-existing records of the 
College. 

While there, the recently or- 
dained poet-preacher Father Tabb, 





The adopted son of Father Tabb tells of 
his old plantation days with the poet-priest. 
These memoirs, like a melody of Stephen 
Foster, re-create a lost world of the First 
Families of Virginia, of corn-field ballads 
and Negro Spirituals, and best of all—of 
a witty, lovable priest reading dialect sto- 
ries to a little boy on his summer vacations. 
William McDevitt is the author of My 
Father, Father Tabb. 
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whose classes were in English and 
English Literature, informally 
adopted me as his son. During my 
six summer vacations, he took me 
to his plantation home in the Old 
Dominion. 


I SHALL never forget my first visit 
to Father Tabb’s home. After a 
night trip down Chesapeake Bay to 
the mouth of York River, then up 
this river to West Point—and so I 
found myself at last entering the 
realm of my fondest fancies, a land 
like that of Foster’s songs—the land 
of “the old folks at home.” Long 
before this entry into my enchanted 
land, I had paraphrased Lowell’s 
lines into my version: “That for- 
tune gave me, whate’er else denied, 
A nature sloping to the southern 
side.” I was welcomed by Father 
Tabb, and here I was introduced to 
a real novelty—Jim Crow cars for 
segregation. 

This West Point railroad carried 
us to Richmond from whence the 
R. & D. R. R. took us to Mattoax, 
the nearest station and post office 
to the Tabb plantation, this estate 
bearing the name of The Forest. 
Mattoax is about thirty miles south- 
west of Richmond, and is in Amelia 
County, the site of the last stand 
of General Lee, who surrendered 
his forces and the cause of the 
Confederacy at Appomattox, near 
Amelia courthouse. 

Having arrived at our crossroads 
station, we were met by The Forest 
coachman who was known as Mun- 
ro. My colored Jehu, I later dis- 
covered, was a remarkable person- 
ality. The ease with which he 
handled every detail of outdoor 
sports; hunting, fishing, hiking, 
made me think of that idol of my 
early reading days—the Western 
trapper, Harry Lewis, who taught 


Harry Castlemon’s Frank and 
Archie all there was to know about 
Injuns, wild game, loco horses. 
Munro was equally as handy a man 
with indoor work as with outdoor: 
he would have made a superb but- 
ler or major-domo. 

Munro was driving an old sulky 
behind an almost prehistoric equine 
with the typical name of Bob Lee. 
My long and pleasant centauring 
with this sapient saddlehorse, 
whose original color of whitish 
gray had become a cross between 
ecru and canary, is one of the best- 
remembered delights of my juve- 
nile days in Amelia. 


Decorre the rutty roads, the mo- 
notonous flatness of the land, the 
semi-barren stretches of sandy soil, 
relieved here and there by patches 
of pine or scrub oaks; despite all 
these I felt that I was in a realm 
of unlimited leisure and lotos-like 
relaxation. My keenest delight, 
however, arose from the fact that 
now for the first time in my life I 
was enjoying the deep satisfaction 
of “coming home”: the assurance 
that I was no longer sans famille 
but definitely en famille with the 
sense of belonging, that supreme 
yearning of nearly every orphan, 
the sense of being a full member of 
the society of humans. 

As we approached the grassy 
grounds of The Forest, the Tabb 
home, we drove through large fields 
of ripening corn or tobacco, and 
when the warm air of a late sum- 
mer afternoon was flooded with 
the singing voices of the workers 
in the fields, I knew that I was now 
in a region whose like was immor- 
talized by Stephen Foster. My ver- 
sion ran, “The sun shines bright on 
my old Virginia home—'tis sum- 
mer, the darkies are gay.” That 
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blissful late afternoon, with the 
wide acres of lush crops and the 
carefree chorus of the croppers, re- 
vealed to me once again how thor- 
oughly I was “southern.” 

The most prominent feature in 
the extensive grounds around the 
mansion at The Forest was the clus- 
ter of oaks, ancient and stately. 
How the poet-proprietor loved his 
oaks and, in the words of Ten- 
nyson, their “sombre boskage.” Be- 
neath them he had many a “green 
thought in a green shade.” The 
house itself was an aging, square, 
two-storied structure with an en- 
gaging and spacious veranda across 
the front of the building. 


Farner TaBb’s family at that time 
and for many years before and 
after, consisted of three persons: 
his sister, his niece and himself. 
His sister, Harriet Peyton, was 
known as Miss Hallie, a name prob- 
ably taken from the song “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” which con- 


tained the line “I’m dreaming of 


Hallie.” She made me think of 
Elizabeth Browning; she had a 
keen, critical mind though she was 
a frail semi-invalid. She and I be- 
came very affectionate friends; 
when I was turned out by my 
guardian in Baltimore, she wrote 
to her brother, “Tell Willie that of 
course he can always make his 
home here” (The Forest). 

The niece was known as Little 
Hallie though she was robust physi- 
cally and mentally infirm. Her 
mental development had been ar- 
rested as a child and her mental 
age was that of a very young girl. 
I never knew her intimately as she 
was very shy. 

The plantation’s extent was, I 
believe, somewhere between one 
and two hundred acres, a mere 
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remnant of the extensive terrain 
once owned by that Tabb ancestor 
who was possibly the richest wom- 
an in Virginia, the widow of the 
fabulous John Randolph of Roan- 
oke. Apparently local tradition 
had it that she was one of the first 
industrial tycoons in the Old Do- 
minion. The farm lands of The 
Forest seemed more than ample to 
support the colony of about seventy 
Negroes that cultivated the planta- 
tion on shares; one-fourth of the 
produce going to the “gret house” 
and the remainder to the workers. 


, PATRIARCH of the Negro col- 
ony on the plantation was known 
as Ole Booker. He seemed to have 
stepped out of an old-fashioned 
cast of the play Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
with nature imitating art instead 
of the reverse. He was very polite, 
very humble, very vocal, and acted 
as a sort of liaison officer between 
the field hands (“the co’n-field nig- 
gahs”’) and the mistress of the “gret 
house.” I never knew his age but 
he looked older than the self-styled 
“body servant of Gineral Wash- 
ington” whom I met in the 80’s at 
the colonial manor of ex-Governor 
John Lee Carroll in Maryland. 

In Amelia County in the 80’s the 
colored people seemed to be the 
natives; the white folks appeared 
to be the Johnny-come-latelies. At 
The Forest and at some neighbor- 
ing plantations, there was a benevo- 
lent matriarchy representing a so- 
cial and economic state regarded 
elsewhere as a throwback to a 
primitive society, dead and gone 
forever. In my childhood days I 
was familiar with the “crowded 
warrens” of the poor that Ten- 
nyson so poetically pilloried in his 
later “Locksley Hall” but the Ne- 
groes of Amelia were happier, in- 
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dustrially and economically, than 
Negroes of the factories or coal 
mines. However, with the progres- 
sive exhaustion of the fertile corn 
and tobacco fields of Virginia, there 
arose a problem future for the crop- 
pers in this realm of diminishing 
returns. Parenthetically, James A. 
Bland in his popular “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” appears to 
be out of line with his reference to 
“cotton, corn and ’taters,” as I 
never saw any cotton growing in 
any part of Virginia in the 80’s. 


Ix THOSE summer vacation days, 
the earliest plantation stories of 
Thomas Nelson Page, a Virginia 
cousin and intimate friend of Fa- 
ther Tabb, were appearing in the 
Century and Scribner’s. As we re- 
clined under those very umbra- 
geous oaks, Father Tabb would 
take delight in reading to me such 
Negro idyls as “Marse Chan,” 
“Meh Lady,” “Ol ’Stracted,” “No- 
Haid Pawn,” or others of the tales 
collected later in the popular vol- 
ume Jn Ole Virginia. In Washing- 
ton in the 90’s I heard Page read 
some of these same stories; he was 
a fine dialect reader but I felt that 
he was not quite so clever a recita- 
tive humorist as that master of wit 
and humor, the poet-priest. Had 
Tabb made a career of the stage, he 
could have been the leading come- 
dian of his time in such roles as 
made Sol Smith Russell famous. 

The Negro children were espe- 
cially appealing—so gay, light- 
hearted and lively. They had a 
special toy, a small wheel attached 
to a long stick. With this symbol 
they were constantly playing at 
rolling the tobacco hogsheads to 
market at the buying or selling cen- 
ter. 

Much of my leisure time was 
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spent in horseback riding around 
the countryside, visiting Father 
Tabb’s neighbors, the Barksdales, 
the Masons, the Berkeleys, the Har- 
risons, and the newcomers, the 
Learys. My passport to the homes 
of these hospitable people was the 
fact that I was “Johnny Tabb’s 
boy.” I enjoyed most my visits to 
the home of the Barksdales, two 
miles away. Mrs. Barksdale was 
probably the sweetest among all the 
lovely women I have ever known; 
her voice was the most soothing, her 
welcome the most cordial, her hos- 
pitality the most considerate. Very 
often she walked over to attend 
Father Tabb’s regular daily Mass 
at his home. She glided in as 
silently as a friendly ghost and 
then later disappeared in an equal- 
ly self-effacing manner. Although 
she was an Episcopalian, like all 
the “quality” of the County, she 
was almost as much a Catholic as 
her beloved Johnny. He called her 
by the affectionate name of Dussie, 
and I felt that if there had been a 
romantic interlude in his juvenile 
life it must have concerned the 
young woman who afterward be- 
came the rich Mrs. Barksdale. 


Ha DAUGHTER Mary was almost 
the only bouncy, breezy, young 
woman in the social circle of that 


countryside. Although she was in 
her early twenties and was consid- 
ered rather old as compared with 
me, I never felt the difference in 
our years. She and I became very 
good friends and chums, but when 
Father Tabb heard me address her 
as Mary, he (later) reproached me 
severely and made me see that my 
use of the name Mary indicated 
more familiarity on my part than 
was judicious and proper. One 
summer I taught her the technique 
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of typewriting on what was prob- 
ably the first machine ever brought 
into the County. 

In my frequent roamings round 
the riverbottom, I encountered a 
child of nature about fifteen years 
old, a veritable Huckleberry Finn. 
He went by the name of “Crag,” the 
rural Virginia version of the name 
Craig. He was apparently an ulti- 
mate member of what had been a 
very distinguished local tribe, the 
Egglestons. Edward Eggleston 
wrote the classic Hoosier School- 
master; George Cary Eggleston 
wrote several popular novels of the 
South. 

It seems likely enough that these 
Egglestons represented English an- 
cestors older than those of any oth- 
er Virginia tribe. The Tabbs can 
be traced back to a prominent sta- 
tioner and publisher of London 
named Henry Tab. When Andrew 
Lang wrote of the American poet- 
priest as Tab, he had probably en- 
countered the name in the original 
sixteenth-century form. It was on 
that occasion that Father Tabb re- 
torted with his famous pun: “Two 
B or not two B.” 


Rem the numerous aids to en- 
joyment so generously furnished 
to me by my indulgent Father were 
a saddlehorse, a shotgun, fishing 


tackle and cigars. Although he 
never fished or hunted or rode 
horseback or smoked, he helped me 
to do these things. I remember that 
once at a meeting of a large num- 
ber of priests at the residence of the 
Bishop of Richmond, Tabb de- 
clared that he and Father Dineen 
(afterward President of St. Charles 
College) were the only Virginia 
“gentlemen” who never smoked. 
His sole means of exercise, long 
walks, he indulged in daily. This 


habit, if I may judge from my own 
experience, was perhaps fostered to 
help his tendency to insomnia. 
Had his eyes been as good as those 
of Mark Twain, the poet would also 
have been, like Mark, an inveterate 
reader-in-bed. He tried in various 
ways to favor his eyes and thereby 
retard the total blindness which 
eventually overtook him as he ap- 
proached his sixtieth year. 

In our innumerable walks 
through the woods around The For- 
est, Father Tabb’s talk would often 
comprise quotations from the al- 
most unlimited number of poems 
he knew by heart—in English, Lat- 
in, and less frequently, Greek. His 
range was remarkable, his mem- 
ory marvelous. One of the pas- 
sages that I recall most often was 
part of the opening lines of a 
Wordsworth sonnet: 


“Most sweet it is with unuplifted 
eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be 
there or none, 

While a fair region round the 
traveller lies.” 


I FREQUENTLY attended the “dis- 
tracted meetings” of the Negro re- 
vivalist folk among the croppers. I 
was always welcomed as Marse 
William and conducted to a front 
seat. All the colored people of 
Amelia seemed to be fundamental- 
ist Baptists while nearly all the 
white folks were “’piscopalians” 
of the High Church persuasion. In 
after years in a large city I wit- 
nessed the vigorous displays put 
on by the Holy Rollers and I could 
not help thinking that the wildest 
manifestations of the Rollers were 
mild as compared to the primitive 
“cutting up” of these distracted de- 
votees when they reached the clos- 
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ing and climactic nights of their 
prolonged assemblies. 


Jinny, the cook, was a fine char- 


acter. Practically a member of the 
family for many years, Father Tabb 
had paid her the tribute of an affec- 
tionate poem of gratitude. I quick- 
ly became an admirer of her plan- 
tation cuisine and an addict to her 
four-meal-a-day regimen. A hard 
worker herself, she was ironically 
burdened with an overlarge, over- 
weight Negro whom she sometimes 
referred to as that “wuthless nig- 
gah William Tormson” (Thomp- 
son) who affected to be a preacher. 
“That Tormson,” declared Jinny 
with emphasis, “hain’t got no call 
to go preachin’; he hain’t no more 
fittin’ than I is.” So, when we 
learned that Thompson was sched- 
uled to preach at the little church 
in the woods, Father Tabb decided 
to accompany me to the meeting. 
He had a special reason for going; 
he was very fond of some of the 
Negro Spirituals, especially “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” 


T nave good reason to remember 
that occasion. The “carryings-on” 
were over-prolonged that night and 
it was nearly twelve when we got 
out of the jam-packed meeting- 
house. This “little old cathedral 
in the pines” was nearly three 
miles from The Forest. Just as we 
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started home, a terrific thunder- 
storm broke and we were forced to 
run for it. For some years I had 
had a neurotic dread of thunder and 
lightning due to my having been 
caught (when I was fourteen) by a 
violent mountain storm in the Cum- 
berland coal country. The down- 
pour in this Virginia cloudburst 
quickly raised the water level of 
the streams we had to cross; we 
had to wade almost waist-deep 
through the raging waters. Father 
Tabb remained serene and unper- 
turbed during what to me was a 
paralyzing experience. He even 
joked about the complete immer- 
sion that the ardent devotees of the 
little church might be sustaining. 

When we reached home, 
drenched and weary, I discovered 
that this new storm shock had can- 
celed out the former one, and from 
that day to this I have been com- 
pletely relieved of my lightning- 
and-thunder neurosis. 


As my valedictory to The Forest 
and the plantations of Amelia 
County, let me use the words of 
Rudyard Kipling: 


“God gave men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should 
prove 
Beloved over all.” 





Our Own Future 


By Louise CAREY ROSETT 


DAY, at sixty, perhaps another 

quarter-century stretches be- 
fore us—time enough to grow up 
and produce a family; time enough 
to become a lawyer, a doctor, or 
even, as has been demonstrated, to 
become Prime Minister of England; 
time enough to become an artist, a 
philosopher, a saint. Yet few of 
us are exultant over this prospect. 
Instead, people of all ages, includ- 
ing the most golden boys and girls, 
are openly or secretly uneasy with 
respect to the last decades of our 
extended life span. 

“Some old people,” asserted 
young Harold, “are so miserable 
that it seems like vivisection to keep 
them alive. I see them in the hos- 
pital every day and it starts me 
thinking about myself and Lucy.” 
... “I’m worried about my Pop,” 
admitted Philip. “He’s only sixty, 
but he keeps on saying that he’s too 
old to start again. He hasn’t 
enough to live on decently and, 
gosh, is he lonely!” “But we can’t 
have him here,” protested the stu- 
dent-wife, “not in this tiny apart- 
ment. And, suppose we do man- 
age to get a larger one, your father 





Today men and women over sixty are un- 
wanted in business. Mrs. Rosett proposes 
the formation of private membership clubs 
in which competent older persons could 
live and work together on a co-operative 
basis. For instance, mechanics could do 
part time shop work; researchers might 
bring out a new- edition of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 





might go on living for twenty-five 
years. He ought to have his own 
life and his own interests and not 
be a parasite on ours.” “That’s all 
very true,” acknowledged the boy, 
“but some day you may find your- 
self in the same spot. Not that I 
really want to take Pop in,” he add- 
ed ruefully, “but I know I’ll always 
feel like a dog because I didn’t 
want to.” 

Philip’s father, like most peo- 
ple in similar situations, is strong- 
ly adverse to burdening his mar- 
ried son. “I’d feel like an intrud- 
er,” he says, “like a fifth wheel to a 
coach.” Many older people express 
comparable, though specifically dif- 
ferent anxieties. Mr. Hopkins, a 
successful teacher of boys, is afraid 
that his morale will deteriorate 
without the constant spur of re- 
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sponsibility for his beloved stu- 
dents. “I’d be completely lost,” he 
says, “I’d be an old man over 
night.” 

Professor Ingram, a distinguished 
historian, is equally uneasy. “A 
man’s mind just doesn’t burgeon 
—or, at all events, mine doesn’t— 
without the stimulus of daily con- 
tact with his colleagues and with- 
out the facilities of a great library.” 
Mr. Isaacs, a_ skilled mechanic, 
looks forward with dread to the 
time when he will have no oppor- 
tunity to exercise his craft. Mrs. 
Penrose continues on her travels 
as the press agent of a large cor- 
poration. “But I can’t tell you how 
tired I am,” she tells me. “It’s a 
hard life for a woman at any age 
and I wouldn’t do it if there were 
any way to earn a living quietly.” 

Others complain that the pres- 
tige of old age and even that of ma- 
turity has declined within their 
memory. “When grandmothers 
were important,” says Mrs. Eaton, 
a tense, over-smart woman of sixty- 
five, “pretty women used to put on 
caps at thirty. Today, we have to 
cover up our age as though it were 
a disgrace. And much good does 
it do us!” Still others express—or 
quite obviously try to conceal—a 
morbid dread of the illness and 
weakness to which old age may sub- 
ject them. 


AB ners Catholics, there are many 
in every social class who express 


similar misgivings. In most cases, 
perhaps, economic considerations 
are uppermost, but not a few de- 
sire very seriously to solve their 
problems in a specifically Catholic 
way; that is, they want to be em- 
ployed and to live under Catholic 
auspices, though not as objects of 
charity. Some, desiring to make 
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the best of their remaining years 
on this planet, might go even fur- 
ther. Take, for instance, Mr. Edge- 
water, now teaching English in a 
Catholic college. “I’ve saved very 
little,” he tells me, “and with Mary 
so delicate, I hardly know how 
we'll manage when I retire. For 
her sake, I wish we could find a 
way to live co-operatively, and, for 
my own, I’d like best to continue 
working on my Fourteenth Cen- 
tury series under some sort of 
rule.” 

Take Mrs. MacDonald, a robust 
widow of sixty, half of whose chil- 
dren are in religious orders and the 
rest at the ends of the earth. 
“There should be a special order for 
widows,” she argues, “one with a 
novitiate beginning at sixty instead 
of sixteen like the one St. Paul 
writes about. I learned to do a lot 
of useful things as a mother of 
eight and I’d like to keep on doing 
them.” Take Miss O’Brien, a white 
goods buyer in her late forties. 
“Now that my mother is dead and 
my niece married, I’d like to try my 
vocation in an order. But, though 
I’m just as strong as most re- 
ligious of my age, I know I couldn’t 
keep up with young novices.” 


A MEDIEVAL scholar of my ac- 
quaintance—let us call her Profes- 
sor Andrews—pointed out to me 
that Catholic institutions had for- 
merly solved some of the problems 
that older people, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, are facing today. In 
England, up to the Reformation, it 
was very usual for monastic houses 
to grant what were known as “coro- 
dies” in return for a gift of land or 
money or in obedience to king or 
overlord. 

The holder of a corody—who 
might be of either sex, married or 
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single and of any social class—was 
entitled to receive shelter within 
the precincts of the monastery, to- 
gether with food and clothing of 
specified quality and quantity, un- 
til the end of his days and, in some 
cases, to take a limited part in the 
devotional life of the community. 

“The effect on the monasteries 
was not at all good,” she admitted. 
“They tended to accumulate too 
much land, as a result, and to be- 
come too much involved in secular 
business. Except that it didn’t pro- 
vide for married couples, the beg- 
uinage system was a much better 
one from the standpoint of the 
Church.” 

I mentioned the beguinage that I 
had seen as a child in Bruges—an 
intricate garland of tiny, charming 
houses in which widows and other 
older women lived under a rule, 
nursing the sick as a work of char- 
ity and making lace for sale. My 
learned friend told me that the first 
beguinage had been founded near- 
by at Liége in the year 1180 and 
that it had consisted, like the one I 
visited seven centuries later, of 
small houses built about a court- 
yard and centering on a chapel and 
an infirmary. By the middle of the 
next century, there was hardly a 
town in western Europe that didn’t 
have at least one. 

The Beguines retained control of 
their property, maintained rela- 
tions with families and friends and 
were free to return to the world or 
even to marry at any time. In case 
they lacked property, they neither 
asked nor accepted alms, but 
earned the necessary money by 
manual labor or by teaching the 
children of burghers. They uni- 
formly wore a smock with a volu- 
minous hooded mantle over it and, 
on the right hand, a ring, and, at 
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least from the early part of the 
fourteenth century, lived under the 
rule of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis or St. Dominic. 


€¢ 

F nom what social classes were 
they drawn?” I asked, knowing 
that monastic houses rarely ac- 
cepted any but women of noble 
birth. That varied from house to 
house, she told me. Some were re- 
served for noblewomen and some 
for the very poor. The typical 
houses, however, and the most 
populous, were open to all ranks 
and normally all of them were ar- 
dent centers of mysticism with 
more influence on the townspeople 
than either the cloistered religious 
or the secular clergy. They exert- 
ed this influence partly through the 
fact that they served as houses of 
retreat and as_ hostels, partly 
through the charitable offices of 
their members, who performed on 
a very large scale the sort of work 
for which St. Vincent de Paul later 
founded the Sisters of Charity. 

“What about widowers and un- 
married men?” I asked. “Was any- 
thing done for them or did they do 
anything for themselves?” There 
were similar groupings among men, 
she replied, which served as cen- 
ters for the propagation of mysti- 
cism and sometimes also of heresy. 
But the Beghards differed from 
their feminine counterparts in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place, near- 
ly all of them were unlettered men 
drawn from the working-classes 
and the great majority, in close 
harmony with the craft-guilds, sup- 
ported themselves by weaving. Un- 
like the Beguines, again, they re- 
tained no private property but had 
a common purse. 

Though their motivation was pri- 
marily religious, not economic, they 
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died out with the decline of the 
cloth-trade, while the Beguines, 
similarly motivated, but with a 
broader social base and a concrete 
social function, long survived them. 

We then discussed the fact that 
almost up to modern times—or, at 
all events, in seventeenth-century 
France—those who took their Ca- 
tholicism seriously often retired to 
religious houses for short or long 
periods and, on the death of a 
spouse, for the balance of their 
lives. In not a few cases, regard- 
less of age, such people took monas- 
tic vows and that without causing 
a ripple of surprise. One order, 
that of the Visitation, was actually 
founded with a view to receiving 
women at any age and in any state 
of health. Another, that of La 
Trappe, rigoristic though it was, 
not infrequently accepted older 
men. 


66 
T. SUM UP,” resumed Miss An- 


drews, “without pretending that 
there wasn’t a great deal of unre- 
lieved misery in the Middle Ages, it 
is obvious that the English corody 
system afforded a form of social 
security for which there is no 
match today, that the beguinage of- 
fered a peerless career of useful- 
ness and dignity to the unattached 
older woman, and that the Beg- 
hards devised a pattern for work- 
ing and living which incidentally 
solved the problem of the unem- 
ployed or superannuated workmen. 

“It further appears, from what 
you tell me, that religious orders in 
the seventeenth century were much 
more receptive to older people—or, 
at all events, to important older 
people—than they are today. 
Couldn’t something corresponding 
to the corody system be devised to 
take care of retired married couples 
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with academic or religious inter- 
ests? Couldn’t the beguinage be 
revived on a purely secular basis 
to give scope to the special abili- 
ties of some older people and per- 
haps also on a religious basis to 
serve the needs of those whose in- 
terests are primarily religious? 
Couldn’t retiring workers or pro- 
fessional men — whether Catholic, 
Protestant or agnostic—take a leaf 
from the book of the long defunct 
Beghard and plan to live and work 
together on a co-operative basis?” 


My FRIEND’S line of argument in- 
terested me, but I reflected that a 
far-reaching reform, such as she 
had in mind, could never be carried 
out on any scale unless it included 
features that would make it accept- 
able to men of modern and even of 
secular mentality and unless it 
were modified, moreover, so as to 
fit harmoniously into our present 
economic system. With these res- 
ervations in mind, I consulted ex- 
perts on labor and employment, on 
public housing and public health, or 
geriatrics, and psychology, on law 
and life insurance. 

I went to Antigonish in Nova 
Scotia to see co-operation in action 
and to learn more of its theory at 
St. Francis Xavier University, 
which is, as all Catholics should 
know, the very heart of the co- 
operative movement in North Amer- 
ica. I continued to draw out opin- 
ions not only from friends but from 
chance acquaintances in railroad 
trains, in waiting rooms, restau- 
rants and shops. As the result of 
these discussions and of related 
reading, I came to realize the extent 
to which the traditional difficulties 
of older people have been rendered 
more acute by recent economic and 
technological progress. 
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Thus, the typical family is no 
longer a productive society, capable 
of absorbing the energies of several 
generations, but a small group of 
consumers entirely dependent up- 
on the work of one or two adults, 
while the typical home, once roomy 
beyond the dreams of modern ava- 
rice, has become-a sort of service- 
unit with capacity strictly propor- 
tionate to cost like a frigidaire. 
Thus the extreme mobility of 
labor almost annihilates a worker’s 
claim on the good will of his em- 
ployer and greatly weakens a man’s 
hold on his own children and grand- 
children. 

Thus new employment at every 
economic level has become subject 
to arbitrary age-limits, which make 
it difficult for a woman over thirty 
or a man over thirty-five to land 
a good job in the field of his or her 
competence. Thus, sixty-five has 
become an absolute deadline for 
continuing employment and there 
is even a tendency in some quarters 
—instance last year’s ruling in the 
United Nations secretariat—to dis- 
miss all employees at sixty. 


I NOW realize also, with my friend 
Mrs. Eaton and with a number of 
sociologists, that a sharp decline in 
the prestige of older people has 
actually occurred. Though through- 
out the ages, they have been gener- 
ally respected as the possessors of 
superior wisdom, the tendency now 
is for the oncoming generation to 
see itself as the vanguard of prog- 
ress and to regard the external 
signs of age or even of maturity as 
prima-facie evidence of incapacity. 

It may be that this attitude is, in 
part, an outcome of the contempt 
for tradition that characterizes the 
modern mind, but there is certain- 
ly a more immediate connection be- 
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tween the loss of social and eco- 
nomic function and the loss of 
prestige which older people have 
simultaneously suffered within the 
past half-century. 

Conversely, the same period has 
seen a revision upward in favor of 
unmarried women, who, unless 
serving society in a religious capac- 
ity, were formerly regarded with 
slight respect. In the latter case, 
the change is admittedly due, not 
to the growth of feminist ideology 
but to the concrete fact that such 
women have established their so- 
cial and economic utility to the sat- 
isfaction of the public. 

I have, morover, become im- 
pressed by the widespread ten- 
dency of people at various age lev- 
els to regard the later decades as a 
period of irreversible decadence. 
Yet, if a man cannot look forward 
to continuous development—in one 
sense or another—he tends to lose 
his zest for life and with it his in- 
stinctive faith in life’s worth and 
meaning. 

Such loss of natural confidence 
and hope may occur at any age and, 
whenever it does occur, appears to 
entail a marked deterioration in 
mental and physical health. It un- 
derstandably effects more poignant- 
ly those who are approaching or 
have attained the age of sixty. It 
affects most poignantly of all those 
who lack Christian faith and, lack- 
ing it, cannot imagine the possibil- 
ity of spiritual progress during a 
period of physical and mental de- 
terioration. 

I am now convinced, however, 
that the building blocks for a bet- 
ter future for older people—that is, 
for our own future—actually lie 
about us and that, instead of sub- 
mitting to the results of economic 
and technological change, we can 
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and should find a way to profit from 
certain of its features. 


Take, for example, the fact that 
mechanization of agricultural and 
industrial processes make it physi- 
cally possible for those obliged to 
conserve their strength to accom- 
plish a great deal of work in a short 
time. Take the companion fact 
that mass production of standard- 
ized products endows with scarcity 
value many articles of utility and 
beauty that older people can learn 
to produce. Take the still more im- 
portant fact that the high produc- 
tivity of our industrial system 
makes possible the widespread dis- 
tribution of individual savings in 
the form of Social Security, pen- 
sions, life insurance and invest- 
ments. 

Consider next the great advances 
that are being made in the broad 
field of physical and mental health. 
New knowledge of food values, 
ductless glands and general hy- 
giene can certainly be counted on 
to raise the vitality of older groups, 
perhaps even to give them an edge 
over younger groups oblivious of 
science. 

New techniques for the control 
of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases in childhood can with equal 
certainty be expected to reduce the 
frequency of several diseases char- 
acteristic of later life. Finally, new 
understanding of chronic diseases 
corroborates the old suspicion that 
many of these are rooted in emo- 
tional disorder and, in the case of 
older people, justifies the belief 
that restoration of function and re- 
vival of hope will be followed by 
restoration of health. 

Psychology as distinct from 
medicine is equally reassuring. For 
mental testers have demonstrated 
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that most abilities decrease in in- 
significant degree from decade to 
decade; that certain abilities—such 
as those required for the writing of 
history or for statesmanship—do 
not even reach their peak until 
somewhere in the seventh decade; 
that creative imagination does not 
noticeably deteriorate at all; and 
that all men at any given age pos- 
sess latent ability capable of devel- 
opment. 

Other psychologists, both within 
and without the medical profes- 
sion, say that what passes for men- 
tal deterioration due to the age- 
ing of tissues is often no more than 
a functional loss due to the fear of 
ageing. “Remove the fear,” they 
claim, “and the patient recovers his 
mental resilience.” 


Tue FACT is, we are now in a posi- 
tion similar to that in which our 
ancestors not infrequently found 
themselves: we are in crying need 
of a new social institution. At the 
same time, we have what they quite 
often lacked: great economic re- 
sources and a wealth of pertinent 
knowledge. There is danger, how- 
ever, that we may stumble into a 
wrong solution of our problem, as 
when we brought African slaves to 
work on Southern plantations. 

There is grave danger that the 
United States will soon be covered, 
not as was medieval France “with 
a white mantle of churches”—beau- 
tiful to the mind and to the eye,— 
but with a mantle of dreary homes 
for the aged, where disillusioned 
people may find beds to rest in for 
some ten or twenty years. Homes 
of this kind are already being built 
in great numbers and, at the same 
time, our hospitals, warned by doc- 
tors and statisticians, are doubling 
their bed capacity. 
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Such a solution is economically 
wasteful. From the standpoint of 
society, it is inhumane. From that 
of the individual, it implies acqui- 
escence in a system bound to lead, 
in the vast majority of cases, to 
neurotic disease, mental inactivity 
and spiritual sloth. For the sake 
of others and for our own sakes we 
must work out a better plan—and 
we must try to get it going before 
old age becomes a “peculiar insti- 
tution,” as deeply embedded as was 
African slavery in our economic 
life. 


Ix THIS emergency, I venture to 
propose for discussion a blueprint 
for the formation of private mem- 
bership clubs, which will offer op- 
portunities for residence, work and 
development at various economic 
levels and in accord with varying 
tastes and ideals. 

The normal club, according to 
our blueprint, will derive its capi- 
tal from the regular dues of mem- 


bers paid over a period of, say, 
twenty years and from lump sums 
paid by members joining up in mid- 
channel or on the eve of retire- 
ment; in other words, life mem- 
bership will be payable by install- 
ments as in the case of Endowment 


Insurance. It will derive its basic 
operating expenses from the cur- 
rent payments of resident mem- 
bers, all of whom will be presumed 
to have regular incomes from divi- 
dends, pensions or Social Security. 
It will also derive a percentage from 
the returns of the co-operative or 
individual work carried on in its 
precincts, whether by residents or 
non-residents, and will use this as 
a reserve for the benefit of the ill 
or incapacitated. 

Variations from this norm may 
include clubs of well-to-do ama- 
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teurs, able to dispense with eco- 
nomic activity of any kind; clubs 
of successful individualists, not at- 
tracted to co-operative work and 
clubs of people dependent on Social 
Security for basic income. They 
might include also groups of men 
and women devoting their energies 
to social or religious ends or even, 
like the Beguines and Beghards of 
old, living under a rule. 

Conditions for acquiring member- 
ship may be expected to vary con- 
siderably. Some clubs may exact 
very high personal standards of 
one kind or another and may, in 
addition require a probationary 
period of residence. Some may 
consider only men and women of 
the same trade, profession or re- 
ligious faith. Some may be more 
insistent than others on the health 
or economic standing of the candi- 
date. In any case, the last word 
with respect to admissions must 
certainly lie with the club in ques- 
tion and not be assumed as a nat- 
ural right by the candidate himself 
or by his friends. 

But who knows in advance what 
changes may not occur in his cir- 
cumstances, his interests or his 
health? Mrs. MacDonald—or some- 
one in the position of Mrs. Mac- 
Donald—may be called on to take 
care of the young children of a wid- 
owed son in Australia. Mrs. Eaton 
—or someone like Mrs. Eaton—may 
receive a legacy and want to live on 
in her own apartment. Professor 
Ingram may be called to another 
university. Miss O’Brien may 
marry the manager of her store. 
Mrs. Penrose may be unable to keep 
up her payments. Mr. Edgewater, 
having lost his delicate wife, may 
decide to study for the priesthood. 
Mr. Hopkins may turn out to be an 
alcoholic and, as such, unaccepta- 
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ble. Mr. Isaacs may die before the 


age of retirement, leaving an inva- 
lid daughter unprovided for. 


To MEET such contingencies, con- 
tracts between clubs and members 
will have to be at once extremely 
flexible and very precise. They will 
allow all who have been accepted 
and who are keeping up their pay- 
ments to vote and to use the club as 
a club; and, in the case of those who 
have paid the entire sum entitling 
them to life membership, they will 
offer either the opportunity to take 
up residence — as distinguished 
from board and other services—or 
a choice between receiving interest 
and accumulating credit. 

Professor Ingram, still uneasy 
about his more distant future and 
that of his wife, may be expected 
to retain his membership on a non- 
resident basis and Mrs. Eaton, who 
regards her club as a social and cul- 
tural asset, will retain hers. Such 
an arrangement would also be con- 
genial to a man like Philip’s father, 
who really wants to live with his 
son and who would perhaps be wel- 
come if he had, in his club, a place 
to work and friends with whom to 
play cards and take vacations. 

Contracts will also have to pro- 
vide for payments to survivors— 
which might take the form of 
straight Life Insurance—and for 
the termination of membership at 
the demand of either party. In the 
latter case, settlement will have to 
be computed on an actuarial basis 
and subject to the familiar condi- 
tions of Life Insurance. 

Thus a member severing his con- 
nection—like Mrs. MacDonald or 
Mr. Edgewater—will receive a sum 
comparable to “cash - surrender 
value”; a member unable to con- 
tinue payments will be similarly 
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treated; while a member dropped 
for cause—like poor Mr. Hopkins 
—will receive a larger sum, com- 
puted on the basis of “paid-up” in- 
surance. 

Still another form of settlement 
will be an almost even exchange, 
such as might occur if Mrs. Feeney, 
nee O’Brien, were allowed to change 
places with a pious widow in her 
husband’s club. 


Ix vIEW of the technical character 
of such operations, and also to 
comply with legal safeguards set 
up by the State, it seems likely that 
most clubs will function under the 
protection of established insurance 
companies or under that of co- 
operative credit unions, such as 
may be found today through the 
United States and Canada. In the 
latter case, as many labor unions 
and many Catholic congregations 
know, insurance protection is avail- 
able at very low rates and economic 
assistance is given to small-scale 
housing projects such as would not 
interest a great life insurance com- 
pany or a bank. 

As already suggested, the clubs 
may be expected to differ widely 
with respect to the kind of work 
engaged in by their active members. 
In most cases, perhaps, people plan- 
ning for the future will plan for 
work to which they are accustomed. 

Thus retiring mechanics in a 
large plant might contract with 
their employers to carry out certain 
operations in a _ separate shop. 
Trained nurses could arrange with 
hospitals or other institutions to 
work half-time or less or could de- 
vote themselves, in club sanitari- 
ums, to ill members of other clubs. 
Widowed housewives, trained by 
experts, could sally forth like Fa- 
ther Divine’s angels to bless the 
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small apartments of busy people. 
Language experts, aware of the 
need for some erudite work of ref- 
erence, could offer their services to 
publishers, learned societies and 
foundations. 

Historians could undertake to 
prepare critical editions, supply in- 
dexes for existing collections of 
source material or compile new col- 
lections. Researchers retiring from 
Brookings, Carnegie or Rockefel- 
ler might combine to work for their 
own employers. A club formed at 
the University of Chicago might as- 
sume responsibility for that hardy 
perennial, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica while another, formed at 
Fordham, could revise the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 


Many, however, will want to do 
an entirely different kind of work; 
to use hands instead of eyes; to use 
minds instead of hands; to develop 
frustrated creative instincts; to re- 
turn to the country; to know at last 
the stimulation of city life—the 
variations are endless, as anyone 
willing to listen will soon discover. 
Many, indeed, ought to be urged to 
make a change or, at all events, to 
develop some latent ability as an 
anchor to windward. 

Thus I know a teacher who 
should kiss the young good-by as 
soon as possible and meanwhile 
spend her summers at an art 
school. I know a housewife with 
five or six hours a day at her dis- 
posal who could easily become a 
professional maker of blouses, and 
a green-fingered accountant who 
should study rose gardening in his 
spare time. 

In any case, those desiring to 
change or those obviously ill-cast 
in their present roles should base 
their decisions partly on the re- 
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sults of ability tests. These tests 
are given today by universities and 
corporations and in the armed 
forces; in the future, they could 
very well be given by a member- 
ship club composed of specialists 
in the testing and counseling of 
older people. 

Still others will be more inter- 
ested in the production of saleable 
articles than in the maintenance of 
old skills or the development of 
latent talent and, whatever their 
deepest motivation, will lend them- 
selves to any task incidental to 
manufacture or marketing. In con- 
nection with this, one thinks of 
religious orders that have made 
liqueurs and cheeses; of the Oneida 
Community with its matchless 
traps; of Pepperidge bread and 
smoked turkey; and of the peren- 
nial demand for handmade sweat- 
ers, French candy and tapestry. 

Club buildings may be expected 
to differ accordingly. Some may 
be located near churches, libraries 
or art colonies; some near facto- 
ries or shops. Some may be in 
cities, some in villages, some in the 
quiet country. Some may resemble 
modern apartment houses; some 
may be constructed on the plan of 
a beguinage with separate en- 
trances flush with the ground. Oth- 
ers, situated in the suburbs, may 
include both small detached houses 
and suites in a central building. 
Still others may be integrated with 
public housing projects or univer- 
sity buildings. 


Ix ANY case, it appears likely that 
even a good beginning—say the 
successful organization of five or 
six pilot plants—will help to raise 
the prestige and the confidence of 
many older people, and certainly 
the successful functioning of a 
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number will raise their status as a 
class. Again, judging from what 
we all know of human nature, it 
seems highly probable that people 
solving their economic problems in 
accord with our blueprint, will be 
encouraged to look forward, not to 
a period of irreversible decline but 
to a second chance, a new career. 

Nevertheless, so striking an inno- 
vation as that here proposed de- 
mands publicity on a large scale 
and the good will of experts in sev- 
eral fields. But publicity for so- 
cial institutions still in the blue- 
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print stage is not easily had and the 
good will of experts, unless record- 
ed and advertised, remains ineffec- 
tive. 

The first step, then, toward 
launching the idea appears to be 
the establishment of a Public Re- 
lations Bureau with a mandate to 
create interest and weigh sugges- 
tions. Such a bureau may well 
make history by saving countless 
numbers of older people from the 
fate of displaced persons and by 
giving new courage to people of all 
ages. 


Request 


By Epwarp O’GARA 


How much, but still how little, do I ask 


From earth. 


I seek for no ecstatic things 


That raise me to a height wherein I bask 

In momentary glory. Give me wings 

Of silent birds where purple evening falls, 
Hushing the world to silence; or the sight 
Of ivy-tangled roses on the walls 


Of some deserted house. 


Give me the light 


Of noonday shining bright on autumn fields 
Where, hand in hand, we walk a quiet way 
Feeling a swift exultancy which fills 

Our hearts with kindly words we cannot say. 


I ask of earth but elemental things: 
Peace in my heart, and joy your nearness brings. 





A Medieval Indiidualist 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE UNITY of the Church, invisi- 
ble and visible, cannot be ques- 
tioned. In an age like the present 
when society at large, in both its 
international and national aspects, 
shows a marked tendency to disin- 
tegration, the spectacle presented 
by the Catholic community is ar- 
resting. But it may be misrepre- 
sented. Critics unacquainted with 
the secret of its unity have inter- 
preted it in totalitarian terms and 
failed to give due emphasis to the 
large measure of diversity which 
exists within this unity. But, as 
always happens, one exaggeration 
is met and canceled out by its op- 
posite. 

There have not been wanting crit- 
ics who have seen, in the large and 
varied number of religious orders, 
evidence to support their conten- 
tion that, as a matter of fact, the 
name “Catholic” covers what are 
virtually different religions. Nei- 
ther of these arguments can be sub- 
stantiated. The existence of a bind- 
ing authority, creating a real soli- 





This year marks the sexcentenary of the 
hearty Yorkshireman, Richard Rolle, who 
was absolutely unique. Tramping the roads 
in outlandish costume, greeting passersby 
with a joke and a laugh, attached to no re- 
ligious order, this wandering hermit taught 
people loving-kindness and peace. 





darity, side by side with freedom 
for the individual unit is unmis- 
takable. 

It is our purpose in what follows 
to illustrate the freedom which 
may exist within the whole by ref- 
erence not to distinct orders, each 
with its own ethos, but to that 
which can be enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual man or woman. And we find 
an outstanding example of this in 
the case of Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, a prominent figure in four- 
teenth century England. Rolle’s 
independence has led some to as- 
sert that he was in sympathy with 
the separatist tendencies of con- 
temporary Lollardism, the move- 
men initiated by John Wycliffe. 
One Quaker writer, misled by Rich- 
ard’s revolt against Scholasticism, 


Successively newspaper man, tramp, cowboy, soldier, 
labor agitator, Nonconformist minister, and “priest” 
of the “Free Catholic” movement, Stanley B. James 
was received into the Church in 1923. The follow- 
ing year we published his autobiography which later 
appeared as The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
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has declared that 
creed.” 

This latter assertion is in direct 
conflict with the fact that he wrote 
an entirely orthodox commentary 
on the Athanasian Creed and that, 
in The Fire of Love, he devoted a 
whole section to condemnation of 
heretics and an exposition of the 
Church’s Trinitarian Faith. 

Concerning his alleged sympathy 
with Wycliffe’s followers, we can 
accept without reservation the con- 
sidered verdict of his Anglican 
biographer, Miss Frances M. M. 
Comper, expressed in this connec- 
tion, that “he shows no sign in any 
of his writings of swerving from 
his allegiance to Holy Church.” 
The testimony is all the more sig- 
nificant since Rolle lived at a time 
when, both on the Continent and in 
his own country, signs were not 
lacking of the separatist tendencies 
which later were to result in the 
Reformation. 


“he had no 


No STUDENT of Catholic mysticism 
will fail to observe in Richard’s 
writings the spiritual consanguinity 
which links him with the great 
mystics of the Church. Many of 
his sayings seem to cull the essence 


of Catholic sanctity. When he 
writes: “Man’s soul is the taker of 
God only; anything less than God 
cannot fulfill it,” he shows himself 
akin to him who said: “Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it rest in 
Thee.” 

In saying: “He truly knows 
God perfectly that feels Him in- 
comprehensible and unable to be 
known,” he does but echo the tes- 
timony of all the mystics from the 
writer known as Dionysius the 
Areopagite to the latest explorer of 
the Mystery. There is the wisdom 
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of all the saints in the dictum: “No 
creature truly can love too mickle. 
In all other things all that is too 
mickle turns to vice, but the more 
the strength of love surpasses the 
more glorious it shall be.” 

But Rolle was in sympathy not 
only with all the centuries of Cath- 
olic devotion but particularly akin, 
as was natural, with the spirit of 
his own age. England, at the time, 
was responding to the wave of spir- 
ituality originating with St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and St. Dominic. Rolle 
was the first of a whole school of 
English mysticism including Moth- 
er Juliana, Walter Hilton and the 
author of The Cloud of Unknowing. 
If he was singular, it was in being 
quicker than others in recognizing 
the dawn of a new age. 


Nor ONLY was he a loyal son of 
his own generation but to a quite 
remarkable degree he was repre- 
sentative of his country and his 
county. He is as distinctly English 
as Langland, the author of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman. 

Miss Comper has remarked on 
the absence in his writings of 
French influences, then strong in 
England and, with regard to this, 
says that it is “perhaps partly ac- 
counted for by the patriotic love of 
the Yorkshireman for his county 
which is still as strong today.” 
Yorkshire’s remoteness from Lon- 
don and the south made it less sen- 
sitive to continental fashions. 

It has seemed well to dwell on 
these evidences of Rolle’s loyalty to 
his human environment since there 
is a type of individualism which 
delights in being “different” for its 
own sake, and is never so happy as 
when it can run counter to the 
spirit of its time and locality. No 
accusation of this kind can be lev- 
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eled against Richard Rolle. But the 
very strength of the attachments 
enumerated give additional signifi- 
cance to the individualism of which 
we must now speak. Indeed, it is 
paradoxically true that it is these 
very attachments which, in part, 
account for this individualism. 

Thus, Miss Comper writes: 
“There is a certain sturdiness of 
outlook, an independence and com- 
mon sense, which we find stamped 
on all that Richard writes that still 
refreshes us in Yorkshire even now, 
when we get off the beaten track.” 
In like manner it may be said that 
the Catholic spirit (since it is the 
spirit of that Mystical Body the 
members of which are made inter- 
dependent by their very differences) 
itself fosters the development of 
individuality. 


Tue ROBUST independence to which 
Miss Comper refers was manifested 
in Rolle’s outward life as plainly 
as in his work. Assisted by Mas- 
ter Thomas de Neville, Archdeacon 
of Durham, he went early to Ox- 
ford. Here there seems to have been 
some conflict with the authorities 
and, in any case, the Scholastic dis- 
cussions which engaged the inter- 
ests of the University were little to 
his liking. Impatience with what 
he may have deemed their triviality 
and irrelevance to the main pur- 
pose of life, as he conceived it, as 
well as disciplinary measures may 
account for the fact that he re- 
turned home before completing his 
education. 

Whether he ever took orders is 
doubtful. That he received the 
tonsure may be taken for granted, 
but there is no evidence that he 
ever exercised priestly functions. 
Indeed, one passage in his writ- 
ings, referring to the difficulty he 
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experienced in hearing Mass would 
seem to imply the contrary. 


Hisune returned to his home in 
the village of Thornton-le-Dale, 
near Pickering, he had to solve the 
problem of his future. Since he 
was of the extrovert type which 
acts first and only afterward be- 
comes conscious of the reason for 
its action, it is possible that he took 
the plunge before realizing the mo- 
tive that led him to do so. But the 
long journey, by bad roads and 
with infrequent hostels, from Ox- 
ford to the north gave him ample 
opportunity for communion with 
his deeper self. 

As he plodded along, the youth 
would become aware, even if he did 
not know before, that it was no 
mere whim which had led to this 
escape from the University. He 
was on the Open Road but for rea- 
sons other than those which led 
Whitman to take to the same high- 
way. He could not say that he was 
following “the long brown path” 
before him that led wherever he 
chose. It was not his choice which 
set his feet on this path but a Will 
stronger and wiser than his. 

It was to realize his vocation, in 
the real sense of that word, that he 
had run away. He had gone to Ox- 
ford presumably to prepare for the 
priesthood, but now he discovered 
that, while he wanted more than 
ever to serve God, it was not to be 
in this conventional manner. Even 
the fact that he would be thwarting 
the intentions of a generous patron 
did not deter him from leaving the 
beaten track. At all costs he must 
be free, not to “do as he liked,” but 
to fulfill his individual calling as a 
servant of God. 

By the time he reached home, his 
mind was made up; he saw his 
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course and, although innumerable 
difficulties stood in his way, set 
about it at once in a manner as 
unconventional as was the career 
itself. This he did, to the annoy- 
ance and even alarm of his parents 
—who regarded him as mad—by 
clothing himself, in garments ob- 
tained from his sister and adapted 
by him, as a hermit and sallying 
forth in that guise. But while out- 
wardly he was following this un- 
charted way, interiorly he pursued 
the mystic path of meditation and 
contemplation. 


Sermezp abode he had none. Al- 
though a hermit, he was a wander- 
er, and although a wanderer, a her- 
mit. Sometimes sheltering in some 
improvised hut and sometimes en- 
joying the hospitality of local 
gentry, he carried on the fight 
against the flesh while, at the same 
time, engaged in an _ apostolate 
among the wayfaring folk of the 
moors and dales he traversed. 

For two years and eight or nine 
months he remained in a cell pro- 
vided by John de Dalton, a friend 
of his father, whose sons he had 
known at Oxford. At the end of 
that time there befell him an expe- 
rience which he has described in 
The Fire of Love: 


6c 

I was sitting forsooth in a chap- 
el, and whilst I was mickle delight- 
ed with sweetness or prayer or 
meditation, suddenly I felt within 
me a merry and unknown warmth. 
But first I wavered for a long time 
doubting what it could be. I was 
expert that it was not from a crea- 
ture but from my Maker, because 
I found it grow warmer and more 
glad. 

“Truly in this unhoped for, sen- 
sible and sweet-smelling warmth, 


half a year, three months and some 
weeks have run out, until the in- 
shedding and receiving of this 
heavenly and ghostly sound; the 
which belongs to the songs of ever- 
lasting praise and the sweetness of 
unseen melody; because it may not 
be known or heard but of him that 
receives it, whom it behoves to be 
clean and separated from _ the 
earth.” 


Tus EXPERIENCE initiated a new 
stage in his career. He became once 
more a wanderer, but an apostolic 
wanderer intent on sharing his 
Secret with whomsoever was will- 
ing to receive it. Dr. Horstman, his 
first biographer, has described this, 
the active side of his life, in a man- 
ner which, though partly imagi- 
nary, fits in well with the known 
facts. 

“He appeared,” says this writer, 
“in the manor-houses of the neigh- 
borhood, made friends with the 
lord, chatted with the women, 
cracked jokes with the girls, but 
all with the intent to preach his 
love, chastity and charity. . . . He 
appeared in the villages and mixed 
with the people, colloquially (as 
Socrates) not from the pulpit, in- 
culcating love, loving - kindness, 
peace.” 


Fatty he settled down in the 
vicinity of the nunnery at Hampole, 
near Doncaster, where he gave 
counsel to the nuns and others who 
came to him. He died there, prob- 
ably of the plague, in 1349—almost 
exactly six hundred years ago. 
Miracles were said to have been 
wrought at his tomb, and soon 
after his death steps were taken to 
secure his canonization. But the 
times were stormy and critical, and 
his claims were forgotten. 
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In his manner of life, Richard 
showed his unconventionality. As 
already indicated, he did not be- 
come even the ordinary hermit, for 
he wandered from place to place, 
nor was he a preaching friar for he 
dwelt alone and belonged to no 
order. 

True individualist that he was, it 
is impossible to label him. He be- 
longs to no recognized category. 
He was just—himself. And as this 
is true respecting his manner of 
life externally viewed, so is it true 
of his methods and teaching as a 
pilgrim on the mystic way. In all 
that he says concerning this there 
is the same note of independence 
that we find in his career. In spir- 
itual matters, as otherwise, he was 
a free lance. Neither in what he 
said or did is there any trace of a 
director. 


I. 1s not surprising that, in the 
freedom he exercised, he had to run 
the gantlet of criticism. “Truly,” 
he says in The Fire of Love, “I fled 
into the wilderness because I could 
not accord with men; for surely 
they oft barred me from joy, and 
because I did not as they did, they 
put error and indignation upon me; 
and therefore I have found sorrow 
and tribulation, but I have aye 
worshiped the Name of our Lord.” 

He had to meet criticism, too, be- 
cause, contrary to other hermits, 
he wandered from place to place. 
This spirit of independence shows 
itself in the way he regulated and 
developed his interior life. In this 
sphere, as in others, he showed that 
“sturdy common sense” to which 
Miss Comper refers. Take, for in- 
stance, his remarks concerning 
asceticism: 

“Some are beguiled with over- 
much abstinence from meat and 
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drink and sleep. That is a tempta- 
tion of the devil, to make them fall 
in the midst of their work, so that 
they bring it not to an end as they 
should have done, if they had 
known reason and kept discretion. 
And so they lose their merit for 
their forwardness. ... For we have 
a long way to heaven, and as many 
good deeds as we do, as many 
prayers as we make, and as many 
good thoughts as we think in truth 
and hope and charity, so many 
paces do we go heavenward. Then 
if we make ourselves so feeble that 
we may neither work nor pray as 
we should, nor think, are we not 
greatly to blame that we fail when 
we have most need to be stalwart?” 


Rouse asceticism was governed 
by sanctified common sense. The 
application to the supernatural life 
of the practicality characteristic of 
his race results in a type of saintli- 
ness distinguished by its wisdom. 
This hearty, downright Yorkshire- 
man tramping his natives moors in 
all weathers and greeting wayfar- 
ers with a jest and a laugh may not 
be the kind of saint frequently pic- 
tured by conventional art, but no 
one will doubt the genuineness of 
his sanctity. 

The attempts to identify him 
with Lollardy have failed. Rolle’s 
orthodoxy has been today placed 
beyond doubt. A continuation of 
the passage just cited quotes in 
support of his argument the au- 
thority of St. Jerome and St. Ber- 
nard. And so it is with the rest of 
his work. It is based on the tradi- 
tions of the Church, but that tradi- 
tion receives an individual inter- 
pretation. 


I. 1s this which gives a special, 


contemporary importance to a 
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study of Rolle. On the political and 
social level, individualism has a 
hard battle to fight with an aggres- 
sive totalitarianism. It is essential 
that it should conduct its contro- 
versy wisely and on a firm, Chris- 
tian basis. 

The crude laissez-faire doctrine 
as held and practiced in the past is 
doomed to suffer defeat. We have 
to steer a middle course between 
regimentation and the eccentricity 
that poses as originality. As much 
to be feared as its opposite is the 
craving manifested in current art 
and literature to be “different.” 
The revolt against the dominance 
of crowd psychology, understand- 
able as it is, has taken grotesque 
forms involving a complete denial 
of tradition and authority. It is 
not in this direction that is to 
be sought the key to a true origi- 
nality. As the word itself implies, 
that means getting down to origi- 
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nal foundations, spiritual and his- 
torical. 


T. COUNTER mere imitativeness 
and mob hysteria, it is not neces- 
sary to repudiate the basis on which 
our civilization is built but only to 
ensure that our obedience to and 
conformity with tradition is dic- 
tated by a truly spiritual and sin- 
cere interpretation of the past. If 
that condition is fulfilled we shall 
find ample scope for the exercise of 
the individual vocation. 

A true individualism will respect 
the demands of co-operation with 
our fellows and a true spirit of co- 
operation will recognize the fact 
that. interdependence itself requires 
that the members of the Body exer- 
cise freely their various and varied 
functions. Richard Rolle provides 
us with an example that translates 
these abstract counsels into con- 
crete terms. 


Syllogism 


By Avery GILES 


Since God is order out of space, 
Keeping the universe in place; 
Since atom, isotope and sphere 
The ordered laws of God revere; 
Thrivers on chaos must persist 
In claiming God does not exist. 





The Apostle of Wall Street 


Thomas F. Woodlock 


By WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST 


ee F. WoopLock, one-time 
editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, may be justly referred to as 
an apostle. This title is generally 
used to describe a bringer of the 
good-tidings of the Gospel of Christ. 
But in appraising the services that 
Mr. Woodlock gave so unreservedly 
to his fellow-men I speak of his 
apostolate as reaching outside the 
confines of religion. In my opinion 
he is an apostle who seeks to 
improve the conditions under 
which men must labor, and certain- 
ly Thomas Woodlock was a genu- 
ine reformer who helped men to 
attain the peace and contentment 
that is the soil of the good life. 

In harmony with this thought, 
it seems to me that he was ever in- 
terested in clearing away the hin- 
drances that beset business. His 
aims however were very different 
from those of a secular philan- 
thropist: God was the beginning 
and end of all his activity. An in- 
tense, personal love of God was the 
inspiration of his public life. He 
could be seen, morning after morn- 
ing, at Holy Mass—his devotional 
attitude, a quiet lesson in rever- 
ence. As a friend of many years, I 
would not dare, however, to say 
more about his spiritual life for 
fear of profaning it. 


Thomas Woodlock was born in 
Dublin on September 1, 1866. He 
attended Beaumont College, a Je- 
suit institution in England, from 
1876 to 1883; and London Uni- 
versity from 1883 to 1884. He 
came to the United States in 1892 
and was naturalized in 1899. He 
married Miss Josephine Byrne of 
Liverpool, England, April 11, 1893. 
My wife once introduced him at 
a meeting at the Women’s National 
Republican Club in New York as 
an American citizen who had been 
born a British subject. Mr. Wood- 
lock then graciously remarked 
that he wanted it understood that 
the part of the British Empire 
from which he sprang was the 
Emerald Isle and that he was first 
of all an American, proud of his 
Irish blood and heritage. 


Ix THIS article I would like to 


divide Mr. Woodlock’s life into 
three phases of his activity, or 








Hon. William A. Prendergast, former 
Comptroller of the City of New York and 
long a friend of Mr. Woodlock, delivered 
this tribute on the occasion of the fourth 
anniversary of his death on August 25th. 
Mr. Prendergast is President of the New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. and 
the author of Financing the City of New 
York and Public Utilities and the People. 
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rather into the three roles of his 
apostolate: the idealist in industry, 
the publicist, the apologist. 

In the field of industry, the young 
idealist wrote a book entitled The 
Anatomy of a Railroad Report in 
1895 and in 1899 another work 
called Ton Mile Cost. Would it be 
possible to imagine any writing 
more unattractive to the average 
mind than that set forth under 
these two titles? Yet the young 
Woodlock had something of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s genius for illu- 
minating dry topics. 

He knew that great abuses had 
developed in the management of 
railroads; that Government grants 
of land had been turned into pri- 
vate gain; that certain railroads 
had been ruined by private manipu- 
lators; that these conditions had 
led to industrial unrest as evidenced 
in the Granger Revolt of the 70’s 
and the Populist Movement of the 
90’s. Woodlock’s ideas in The 
Anatomy of a Railroad Report were 
not revolutionary: he simply rec- 
ommended a proper marshaling of 
the facts so that stockholders 
would understand them and inves- 
tors would venture with confi- 
dence.! 

The Woodlock influence, the 
work of this idealist in industry, 
was one of the stimuli which even- 
tually led to the creation of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. President Coolidge reward- 
ed Mr. Woodlock in 1925 by ap- 


1 Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Woodlock (about 1903) 
wrote an article in The Wall Street Journal 
in criticism of a syndicate flotation by the 
J. P. Morgan Co. which had been canceled to 
the injury of some members of the syndicate. 
J. P. Morgan immediately telephoned to the 
Journal office demanding Woodlock’s dismis- 
sal. Woodlock called on Morgan, the matter 
was referred to Morgan’s associates and they 
vindicated Woodlock. Later at a dinner in 
London, Mr. Morgan admitted that he had 
been wrong. 
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pointing him to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It must be 
admitted, however, that his experi- 
ence in this work was not happy, 
as evidenced by his resignation in 
1930. 

The tendency of these regulatory 
bodies has been to follow the politi- 
cal demands of the times rather 
than to do exact justice: again, 
there have been on these Commis- 
sions men who seemed to feel that 
their function was not so much the 
dispensation of unprejudiced treat- 
ment as the catering to an intoler- 
ant political opposition aligned 
against business. We can well un- 
derstand how Mr. Woodlock 


would be unhappy in coming into 
contact with that strange concept 
of public duty. 


As a publicist, Mr. Woodlock 
played what was probably the most 
impressive role in his interesting 
life, for into it he poured all the 
resources of his great intellectual 
equipment. In every utterance he 
reflected the same stern conception 
of public and private duty that 
permeated his religious life. He 
had one same set of principles for 
the outer world and the cloister. 

I have always liked to feel that 
Mr. Woodlock was endeavoring to, 
and actually did perform, the work 
essayed by Hamilton, Madison and 
Jay in the Federalist. For fifteen 
years, from 1930 to 1945, he wrote 
regularly in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal under the column title “Think- 
ing It Over.” Reading it was one 
of the pleasures of that period of 
my life. 

These articles, so diverse in sub- 
ject matter, were remarkable and 
one feature of them was unique. 
No matter what the topic discussed, 
it was always treated in a spirit of 
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candor and good-feeling; no ran- 
cor ever marred it. Tenacious of 
his tenets and vigorous in express- 
ing them, he never questioned the 
right of others to express their 
opinions. Many of the Journal’s cor- 
respondents differed with his views 
and yet he ever respcnded to their 
letters with grace and courtesy. 

We are indebted to Mr. James Ed- 
ward Tobin for his excellent com- 
pilation of these articles under the 
same title, Thinking It Over. This 
was a charming compliment to 
Mr. Woodlock’s memory and will 
help to preserve the ideal embodied 
in it. Mr. Tobin’s work was pub- 
lished in 1947, and no one could do 
better in setting forth its scope 
than to list the topics as they ap- 
pear in the book: 


Society—’Isms and Idols. 

Democracy—Definition and De- 
bate. 

Law—Constitution and Change. 

Education—Darwin and Dewey. 

Economics—Order and Disorder. 

Crisis—War and Peace. 


ye these articles contain matter 
worthy of discussion, but I must 
confess that my mind turns more 
readily to those written in the last 
months of Mr. Woodlock’s life. 
This is probably due to their near- 
ness to us in point of time and their 
connection with our present prob- 
lems. Those to which I especially 
refer, are: The Christmas Message 
of Pius XII (Jan. 3, 1944); Yalta 
—NMorals and Peace (Feb. 3, 1945); 
The Atlantic Charter (Feb. 26, 
1945); San Francisco Hopes (June 
20, 1945); A Last word. This lat- 
ter did not appear in print until 
August 27, 1945, two days after its 
author had entered into everlasting 
peace. 
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Mr. Woodlock was forever warn- 
ing of the dangers involved in neg- 
lecting the teachings of history. It 
is sadly true “that the only thing 
we learn from history is that we 
never learn from history.” This 
theme runs through his writings, 
and in connection with this I quote 
a trenchant passage from his arti- 
cle “Yalta—Morals and Peace”: 


“Taking the long view, the pic- 
ture is different and peace is not in 
it. In the first place, there can be 
no peace for the world with the 
German people in ‘indefinite re- 
ceivership’ of the kind specified 
at Yalta. The program in this mat- 
ter is tantamount to a confession 
of despair. There is no precedent 
for it in modern history. If history 
proves anything, it proves the im- 
potence of mere force to break the 
human will.” 


Mx. WoopLock then goes on to 
say that there can be no peace ex- 
cept a peace based on morality. 
There can be no compromise of 
moral principles: 


“In the second place, there is 
Poland still pointing stubbornly at 
the Atlantic Charter and asking 
whether its fine language means 
anything—to say nothing of the 
other Baltic nations already swal- 
lowed up in the Soviet Union’s 
capacious maw. The Charter is 
supposed to map the peace that we 
are attempting to make by laying 
down the principles, and principles 
are not compromisable. . .. We are 
learning to manipulate nature’s 
molecules in our laboratories, but 
morals are not manipulable. The 
lamentable fact is that the moral 
foundation for the peace is not in 


sight.” 
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In 1942, Mr. Woodlock published 
a volume entitled The Catholic 
Pattern. He played the role of 
apologist in this work as well as in 
certain articles contributed by him 
to the magazine Columbia during 
the years immediately preceding 
his death. In these expositions of 
Christian Doctrine he was merely 
putting into print the beliefs he 
had carried into all his utterances 
during the course of his busy life. 


AA none his many contributions 
to Columbia perhaps the most sig- 
nificant was entitled “The Chal- 
lenge of Bernadette — Tremendous 
Illusion or Tremendous Fact.” In 
this, with merciless precision and 
politeness, he takes to task one of 
the greatest scientific figures of the 
last century, Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. Competently and courteously 
he exposes the factual indiscretions 
and the basic ineptitude of the con- 
clusions reached by Huxley regard- 
ing the Miracle of Lourdes. 

The Catholic Pattern, however, 
has been hailed by many as his 
chief contribution to the thought 
of our time on matters religious. I 
must recognize nevertheless that 
this opinion is not unanimous 
among our Catholic people. This 
can be explained on the ground that 
the book could never be a popular 
one as its style is not of the popu- 
lar type. Moreover, the very nature 
of the problems he discusses does 
not lend itself to popular appeal. 
The issues are too serious, and in 
some senses too intricate to move 
readily into the popular mind. The 
sale of the book has been slight, 
some nine thousand copies having 
been sold from the time of publi- 
cation (1942) to the month of 
March this year. 

Expressing my own opinion, I 
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wish to say that the book is a fine 
illustration of the mental processes 
of the gifted author. He never 
hedges—he assaults; he does not 
equivocate—he asserts; he never 
pleads for approval—he challenges 
all adversaries. Some claim that 
he would have been more persua- 
sive if less dogmatic. 

I sent a copy of the book to a 
friend of mine at time of publica- 
tion, one of the best known Protes- 
tant clergymen in this country. He 
was not persuaded but on the con- 
trary, hostile, after reading the 
book. He told me that if Mr. Wood- 
lock had written more in the style 
of Christopher Dawson, his views 
would have been more acceptable. 

The Catholic Pattern, as I inter- 
pret it, is based upon the belief that 
you cannot compromise on ques- 


tions of principle: if you do, you 


have only part of your principle 
left, and it will not be very long be- 
fore that which is left, will finally 
be dissipated. Mr. Woodlock ad- 
mits there is a tone of harshness in 
this attitude of inflexible adher- 
ence to Catholic doctrine. I quote 
him: 


bo 

I- the Church is what she claims 
to be, no other religious body which 
differs from her in doctrine can be 
right, and be doing God’s work in 
God’s way. Here the Catholic Pat- 
tern is wholly ‘intolerant’; it has to 
be; if it were otherwise it would 
have to admit either that truth 
could contradict itself, or that the 
Church was not in possession of 
truth. In nothing perhaps does it 
stand so completely outside the 
modern habit of mind as in this 
attitude, for nowadays we seem to 
reserve all our tolerance for ideas 
and even up by spending all our 
intolerance on persons” (p. 54). 
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His intransigence, his resistance 
to any watered-down concept of 
miracles is also in strong contrast 
to the ingenious theories elabo- 
rated by rationalizers and advanced 
novelists such as Lloyd Douglas: 


“I refer to this merely to remind 
the reader that miracle is as much 
a part of the Catholic Pattern today 
as it was in New Testament days. 
Miracle is a matter of fact, at a 
time and a place, or it is nothing at 
all. Either it happened or it didn’t; 
that is the question and the only 
question.” 


|, the thesis of The Catho- 
lic Pattern is simply this: “that the 
present disorder in the world re- 
sults from three great aberrations 
or apostasies; an apostasy from re- 
ligion, an apostasy from philoso- 
phy, and apostasy from morals.” 
The conclusion is that there will 
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be no real order in the world until 
the Catholic doctrines set forth in 
Mr. Woodlock’s Catholic pattern 
are re-established and put into 
operation. And I would say that in 
that judgment he is absolutely, irre- 
vocably, eternally right. 

Thomas F. Woodlock died Au- 
gust 25, 1945. In his life he had 
been, in a superlative degree, the 
Christian in action. In gifts of in- 
tellect he was a giant; in the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, he was a humble 
child of God. There is a page at 
the beginning of The Catholic Pat- 
tern which reveals very simply the 
story of the life of this great man. 
It is the dedication page and it says: 
“To B. V. M.” Thus this exem- 
plary citizen, this profound think- 
er, champion of the truth, defender 
of the faith, as the shadows of the 
years were closing around him, 
brought all he had to offer to the 
throne of our Blessed Mother. 


But Green the Road 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


T HERE was a time when every road 
Would take me to your side, 

And all were sunny, singing roads, 
And all were smooth and wide. 


Today the dust and brambles choke 
The little roads I knew 

But green the road of memory 
That takes me back to you. 








—Catholus and Public Schools 


By CLETuS 


Ques this is a democracy, and 
since the Government enters the 
field of education in virtue of its 
duty to “promote the general wel- 
fare, it is reasonable to expect that 
Federal aid to education should be 
extended to all and under condi- 
tions which are acceptable to all 
regardless of race, creed, or other 
circumstance. And being assist- 
ance for education it would seem 
that the only qualifications for re- 
ceiving assistance should be educa- 
tional. 

However, if we consider what our 
Government has done in the field of 
education in the United States, 
we find that it has offered “assist- 
ance” with a vengeance. Not mere- 
ly has it offered help that parents 
might educate their children, but it 
has built schools and set up a whole 
educational organization to run 
them. And in doing so it not only 
determines that parents educate 
their children but how they shall 
educate them. 

The zeal of our departments of 
education to further the interests 
of education and to afford what 
they consider democratic opportu- 
nities for all is truly commendable. 
But the fact remains, and the point 
to be observed is that in offering 
this concrete, specific educational 
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system, without alternatives, as the 
assistance offered by the Govern- 
ment, the Government far exceeds 
the bounds of mere assistance. It 
introduces unnecessary and, con- 
sequently, unfair conditions to the 
assistance; it so specifies the as- 
sistance that it either transgresses 
the right of the parents to deter- 
mine their children’s education or, 
by excluding those who cannot ac- 
cede to the conditions, it ceases to 
be conducive to the “general” wel- 
fare. It is both unjust and un- 
democratic. 

If we restrict ourselves to sur- 
face considerations, it would ap- 
pear that our educational system is 
sufficiently democratic, for it does 
offer an opportunity to all who 
want to take advantage of it. 


Bor does offering the opportu- 
nity to “all who want” to use it 
necessarily insure its democracy? 
Once in pagan Rome a Christian 
church was surrounded and set on 
fire. “All who wanted” to offer in- 
cense to the pagan gods were “free” 








As his first contribution to our pages, 
Cletus Healy sends us this defense of the 
Catholic position on the school question. 
Mr. Healy is a Jesuit scholastic at St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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to come out of the burning struc- 
ture. It is evident that their “free- 
dom” to live was somewhat re- 
stricted, in spite of the apparent 
liberality of the offer. 

If parents were allowed to send 
their children to public schools on 
condition that they subscribe to 
the principle: “God should be ig- 
nored,” it would be more evident 
that the offer was not so demo- 
cratic. However, Catholics are not 
asked to concede the principle that 
God should be ignored; they are 
just asked to ignore Him; they are 
offered the opportunity of having 
their children educated in institu- 
tions where God is, as a matter of 
fact, systematically ignored. 

There are other ways of exclud- 
ing Catholics than by posting a 
sign: “No Catholics Allowed”; the 
stipulation can be: “No Religion 
Allowed.” The effect will be large- 
ly the same, but the responsibility 
for the exclusion seems to rest on 
the “narrow-minded” Catholics 
themselves. One sometimes hears 
of apartments offered for rent with 
“No Children Allowed” clauses. Of 
course the intention is not to ex- 
clude parents; all they have to do 
is leave their children outside and 
come on in. All Catholics have to 
do is leave their religion outside 
and come in. But Catholics don’t 
feel that they can leave their re- 
ligion outside. 


| ry the “freedom” to re- 
ject this public assistance leaves 
much to be desired. It corresponds 
roughly to the “freedom” I have to 
go speeding through town. The 
street is in good shape; the traffic 
is light; and my car will do eighty. 


I am free! But there is that slight 
difficulty of a fine that I might 
have to pay. 
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So, too, is the Catholic free to 
educate his own children; but for 
him the matter is somewhat differ- 
ent. He has already paid for his 
right of way in the public school 
system. To exercise his freedom 
to educate his own children will 
cost him considerably in excess of 
a speeding fine. And if he is in a 
district where there is no Catholic 
school, where is his freedom? 

In the light of these facts, the 
liberality and the democracy of our 
present educational system is not 
so evident as superficial considera- 
tions might lead us to believe. In 
offering an irreligious education as 
the only assistance available, this 
system does violence to the con- 
sciences of Catholic parents. They 
are forced to accede to its unjust 
conditions of assistance under the 
expensive pain of exclusion from 
aid—if not from education. 


Ten determination to exclude 
God from our public school system 
is so prejudicial to the consciences 
of Catholics as a whole that they 
have, with great sacrifice to them- 
selves, established an independent 
school system of their own—and 
this over and above their share in 
the cost of the public school sys- 
tem. Why they have done so 
might not be understandable to the 
Liberal mind, but the fact that 
Catholics have established an in- 
dependent school system large 
enough to accommodate nearly 
3,000,000 students might at least 
induce a few of the Liberals to re- 
examine their contention that our 
public school system is not preju- 
dicial to Catholics. 

Meanwhile the injustice remains. 

And superficially, at least, it ap- 
pears that there will be even theo- 
logical difficulties in eradicating it. 
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If to ignore God is to be prejudi- 
cial to the more religiously minded, 
what would it be if God were not 
ignored! To speak of God at all 
one must assume some theology. 
To assume a Catholic theology is 
prejudicial to the sincere Protes- 
tant: to assume a Protestant the- 
ology is prejudicial to the Catholic; 
and to assume either is prejudicial 
to the devout atheist! 

It is evident that any democratic 
solution to this problem will require 
that the Government either help all 
or help none. If it cannot offer its 
assistance without a qualification 
which excludes a significant sec- 
tor of its citizens, it should stay out 
of the field—at least, it should not 
burden this excluded sector with 
the cost of the assistance from 
which it is excluded. 

Of course the suggestion that 
the Government stay out of the field 
of education will sound ridiculous 
to some modern minds; but Catho- 
lics who have been accustomed to 
educating their own children re- 
ceive the suggestion as being rather 
obvious. 


Bewavea, it is not recommended 
that the Government leave the field. 
In virtue of its responsibility to 
promote the general welfare it is 
under obligation to assist where 
there is need. But its obligation is 
to promote the “general” welfare; 
and, consequently, to exclude the 
large Catholic fraction of the popu- 
lation by a religious stipulation (or 
anyone else by a non-educational 
stipulation) is to abandon its pur- 
pose and forsake its duty. 

But even more fundamental than 
its obligation to be democratic in 
offering assistance is the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to respect the 
rights of the parents. If funda- 
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mental human rights are not to be 
violated and if we are not to take 
a lamentable step in the direction 
of totalitarianism, the Government 
must respect the rights of the par- 
ents to determine the education of 
their children. 

It is only by respecting these two 
principles, of social democracy and 
of personal justice, that a respect- 
able solution to this problem can be 
derived. 


0x the other hand, it is only the 
unfounded assumption that democ- 
racy requires that all receive the 
same education that makes the 
solution to this school-State prob- 
lem difficult. The assumption is 
absurd. Democracy requires that 
all receive assistance; but it does 
not require that all take short- 
hand, nor that all take a vocational 
agriculture course. Why, then, is 
it a violation of democracy if some 
are taught religion and not others? 

And if some children can be edu- 
cated in North High and others in 
West without violation of democ- 
racy, why would it be a violation of 
democracy to have Catholic chil- 
dren educated in one school, Prot- 
estants in others—as their parents 
wish? Or at least, where separate 
schools are not feasible, why could 
Catholic children not have Catholic 
teachers and Protestant children 
Protestant teachers? That Catho- 
lic children can be educated in 
Catholic schools without “lighting 
the fires of religious intolerance” 
(on the part of Catholics, at least) 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
existing Catholic school system. 

It is strange that Catholics, who 
are supposed to be intolerant by 
nature, have little difficulty in re- 
alizing that to make our public 
school system Catholic would be 
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prejudicial to Protestants and secu- 
larists alike; and, yet, those who 
profess to be champions of re- 
ligious toleration and broad-mind- 
edness cannot see that a secular or 
Protestant school system is prejudi- 
cial to Catholics. 


Tue very mention of assistance to 
Catholics gives rise to the Church- 
State ghost. Exponents of “re- 
ligious toleration” complain vocif- 
erously that to help Catholics give 
their children a Catholic education 
is to help the Church. They fail to 
consider the fact that the children 
who come out of these “Churches” 
are educated. They obscure the 
fact that the parents who send their 
children to these schools have to 
pay for their Catholic schools, and 
not some abstract to-be-dreaded 
Church. 

They distort the fact that the 
reason Catholic parents have to 
educate their own children is that 
the Government in offering assist- 
ance made irreligious stipulations 
in violation of their parental rights 
to determine the education of their 
children. Finally, they ignore the 
fact that these Catholic parents 
have already been taxed for the 
purpose of educational assistance. 

While they are guilty of grave 
oversight in these respects, these 
opponents of Catholic assistance do 
manifest a surprisingly great con- 
cern for their much revered “wall 
of separation” between Church and 
State. Their oversight might be 
forgiven were it not that they give 
the impression of being much more 
concerned for their unconstitu- 
tional “wall” than they do for 
either Church or State. 

For in the first place, it is difficult 
to see how a truly religious mind 
could so zealously defend an irre- 
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ligious educational system. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that 
the so-called “wall of separation” 
which they so stoutly defend is an 
extra-Constitutional find. Why they 
prefer this metaphor to the word- 
ing of the Constitution itself is per- 
haps because the obvious meaning 
of the Constitution is not at all 
favorable to their purpose. 


G ovemnanta assistance for re- 
ligious education is supposed to be 
a violation of the First Amendment. 
It states: “Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” To one with even a 
meager understanding of our colo- 
nial history it is evident that this 
amendment was designed to pre- 
vent the Federal Government from 
“establishing” a religion according 
to the current understanding of the 
term, that is, from giving juridical 
preference to one religion over 
others. 

As the second part of the Amend- 
ment was designed to prevent any 
direct violation of religious con- 
sciences, so the first part was de- 
signed to prevent any indirect vio- 
lation of religious liberty by ex- 
tending governmental favor to one 
religion to the exclusion of others. 

Even a superficial appreciation 
of the religious sentiments of our 
people at the time this Amendment 
was passed—and the second part 
of the Amendment itself—makes it 
evident that there was no intention 
of putting religion in an unfavor- 
able light. Rather it was a profound 
concern for religion and an earnest 
desire to render its exercise free of 
all handicaps or coercion that moti- 
vated our ancestors to insist on this 
First of our Bill of Rights. 

But with their “wall of separa- 
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tion” interpretation, the Liberal 
Protestants make of this Amend- 
ment an “establishment” of irre- 
ligion. Because of this “wall” the 
Government may have nothing to 
do with any religion. Instead of 
the Government holding all re- 
ligions in an equally favorable 
light, it must hold all in an equally 
unfavorable light. It must restrict 
its favor to the atheists who do not 
believe in God, to secularists who 
do not care about God, and to indif- 
ferentists who are willing to ignore 
God. For these the Government 
may build and run schools; for 
these free textbooks may be se- 
cured; for their children transpor- 
tation to and from school may be 
provided, as may free lunches and 
free health service. But for those 
who care too much about God to 
forget about Him, none of this. 


So it is that Secularism is estab- 
lished. And this by the First of 
our Bill of Rights! What would 
James Madison who first presented 
this Amendment to Congress and 
who thought it “as well expressed 
as the nature of language would 
admit” — what would he have 
thought of this interpretation! Of 
course Madison could never have 
foreseen that a sad day might come 
in which other language would be 


arbitrarily substituted for that of 
the Amendment. 

Today a “wall of separation” is 
gradually being substituted for the 
Amendment we thought secured 
our “free exercise” of religion. 
Consequently, those who take their 
religion seriously enough to want 
to educate their children in a re- 
ligious atmosphere are “free to ex- 
ercise” their right by paying the 
very substantial fee, the cost of 
their own educational system. 

In violation of justice, those who 
refuse to leave their religion out- 
side are excluded from the solici- 
tude of the Government which all 
others enjoy. 

In violation of justice all par- 
ents are put under pressure to sur- 
render to the Government sacred 
parental rights which they cannot 
in conscience surrender. And for 
those who do not yield to the pres- 
sure there is no restitution. 

If this “wall of separation” must 
be adopted as the official interpre- 
tation of our First Amendment, 
we must conclude that governmen- 
tal aid in the field of education can- 
not be democratic. And since the 
justification of our Government’s 
entering the field of education is to 
promote the “general” welfare, it 
would seem that it has lost its jus- 
tification. 








The Catholic Revival 


Mission to the Intellectuals 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


EW people today realize the ex- 

tent of the de-Christianization of 
French intellectual circles. Those 
familiar with the character of the 
French proletariat do not realize 
that analagous conditions prevail 
in French university life. A glance 
at advanced ethics manuals will 
show that Christianity is no longer 
fought; it is considered to be mori- 
bund, and no longer to have any 
moral authority. Three years ago 
the appointment of a Christian, 
Henri Marrou, to the Chair of the 
History of Religion caused great 
surprise. 

Until recently the average Catho- 
lic intellectual felt himself cut off 
from the intellectual life around 
him, and often lacked the courage 
to go on alone. Those who did con- 
tinue their studies were often 
forced to become specialists in a 
very narrow field and to speak 
freely only within its proscribed 
limits. Few great Catholic intel- 
lectuals have come forward since 
the eighteenth century. Christian- 
ity tried by the fires of the Enlight- 
enment, of German idealism, of 
logical positivism was a residual 
Christianity. 

In our day the situation has 
changed. Young Christians are 
coming up in the great schools and 


are taking their full share in the 
intellectual life of their country. 
Almost every modern current of 
thought has its Christian thinkers 
and scholars. 

In the intellectual life of France 
today the Dominicans of the Prov- 
ince of France (the region center- 
ing about Paris) exert a serious 
and creative influence. This influ- 
ence is carried far beyond Domini- 
can walls and far beyond France 
for reasons which we shall see. The 
nerve center of their life and work 
is the Saulchoir. The greatness of 
the Saulchoir is so well founded 
and its means of achievement so 
reasonable and so evident that we 
might wonder that there are not in 
the world a hundred Saulchoirs. 
There is only one. 


Tne Saulchoir is located near the 
Seine, about forty minutes from the 
center of Paris amid rich farm 


lands and sturdy stone houses. Its 
great stone and concrete walls, its 
highly modern lines, indicate that 





Once again the Dominicans are heard in 
the great schools of Paris; they are giving 
the lie to the current fantasy that Christian- 
ity is no longer a force to be reckoned with 
—and the nerve center of their life and 
work is the Saulchoir, a powerhouse of in- 
tellectual and spiritual activity. 
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its building began only in 1939 but 
that it is built to stand for centu- 
ries. The return of its Dominican 
faculties of theology and philoso- 
phy from fruitful years of exile in 
Belgium to woods and meadows so 
close to the heart of France is in- 
dicative of a close identification 
with the higher life of France. 

Before considering the wonder- 
ful results of life at the Saulchoir 
we speak first of its men. Well 
over a hundred Dominican students 
and over thirty other clerical or lay 
students participate in its classes in 
theology, philosophy, and auxiliary 
studies in the humanities, history, 
and the sciences. There is a com- 
plement of over twenty-five Domini- 
can professors. These professors 
more than meet the requirements 
of any of the great secular univer- 
sities. To the exacting ideals of the 
best university research and schol- 
arly writing they join the deep lit- 
urgical and common life of holy 
friars. 

Among the more prolific writers 
there is Guérard des Lauriers who 
brings to his study of logic a broad 
and exact knowledge of modern 
mathematics. Much of his teach- 
ing has to do with textual studies 
in the history of logic, in helping 
students to work directly with the 
Organum of Aristotle and as a sec- 
ondary task with the peculiar cast 
of St. Thomas’s Commentaries on 
some parts of the Organum. 
Guérard’s writing, while it is in- 
formed by these historical studies, 
is largely prepared as a contribu- 
tion to contemporary secular dis- 
cussion of science and logic, as of 
the logical foundations of mathe- 
matics and induction. 

M. J. Congar is in charge of 
classes in the history of doctrine 
and apologetics. In the former he 


makes use of the best methods of 
modern historiography, treating 
with the same care and suggestive 
interpretation both medieval con- 
ciliarism and, for example, the re- 
cent congress at Amsterdam. In 
the latter he introduces his stu- 
dents immediately to the authors 
of different systems of apologetic, 
thus saving them from a prema- 
ture rationalism and enabling them 
to view even the most iron-bound 
intellectual constructions as struc- 
tural phenomena subject to com- 
parative analysis. 

A knowledge of these men can 
best be obtained from their writ- 
ings in the publications which we 
describe below. However, we can 
well pause to mention the guiding 
star of the Saulchoir until quite re- 
cently, the successor of Gardeil and 
Mandonnet as a leader in research 
work—the Reverend M. D. Chenu. 
He teaches now in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne. As 
an explorer in the general human- 
istic history of the Middle Ages, as 
the perfecter of a method for steady 
advance in the knowledge of the 
vocabulary and methods of St. 
Thomas, as the leader in the com- 
parative study of historical notions 
and practices of theology as a 
science, he has borne the brunt of 
battle on the research front which 
Gilson has waged to comparable 
great ends in university lecture 
halls. 


A NON-POLEMIC character, a Chris- 
tian disinterestedness, a desire for 
co-operation rather than intellec- 
tual domination, are the special 
marks of the important series of 
publications which originate at the 
Saulchoir. They result from an 
atmosphere, academic and re- 
ligious, which engenders a deep 
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Christian love for contemporary 
university scholars, not ridicule, 
spite, or partisan interest. The un- 
ending austerity of research disci- 
pline, a like unending confidence 
in Divine Providence, bring the 
members of the Saulchoir to a 
ready understanding of the intel- 
lectual world about them which 
has not yet received the priceless 
gifts of Catholic doctrine and the 
sacraments. This friendliness and 
eager co-operation tend to refute 
the generally accepted notion that 
a Catholic seminary must neces- 
sarily erect a wall of personal an- 
tagonism between its members and 
all others. 

The regular publications in- 
clude among others the Bulletin 
Thomiste, the Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, the 
Bibliothéque Thomiste, and now 
Le Saulchoir, Bibliothéque de Phi- 
losophie. 


T uz Bulletin Thomiste is a quar- 
terly which proposes to review 
every book or article of importance 
published anywhere in the world on 


St. Thomas. This will provide a 
permanént record of all such writ- 
ings and moreover serve as an in- 
dispensable guide to constructive 
research in the future. 

The Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques is a general 
quarterly of theological and philo- 
sophical interest. Even in such a 
periodical the mark of the Saul- 
choir is unmistakable. The play 
on the word science is twofold. 
There is the common detailed 
knowledge of the orderly whole of 
St. Thomas on the part of the con- 
tributors. When they write of St. 
Thomas they are not likely to be 
unaware of the place of their main 
point within his general thought. 
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The second sense of science en- 
ters both into the study of St. 
Thomas and all the other subjects 
treated. This is the sense of his- 
tory and language, the cultivated 
disciplines of humanistic research; 
the disciplines of philology, com- 
parative religion, psychology of re- 
ligion, history of theology, history 
of doctrine and liturgy and devo- 
tion, semantics and the theory of 
signs. None of these is foreign to 
the Revue, not only in treating of 
the books of authors but in the con- 
structive thought of the authors as 
well. 

The Bibliothéque Thomiste is a 
series of large books which appear 
with some regularity. The authors, 
not all Dominicans, include Gilson, 
Forest, Théry, Roland - Gosselin, 
Glorieux, Vignaux, Paulus. The 
publication of the series, with its 
editorial and financial responsibili- 
ties, is an important service. 

With all this publication going on 
in connection with the Saulchoir 
there need be no problem for the 
students of the Saulchoir when 
they enter the Sorbonne; many of 
the seminarians and lay students 
taking work concurrently with the 
professors lecturing there. 


Sue SAULCHOIR, conscious both of 
the needs and the attainments of 
other countries, has established 
L’Eau Vive as a kind of ideal house 
of studies for students from all 
over the world. 

The Maison Maritain is part of 
the group of houses forming L’Eau 
Vive sector on the huge Saul- 
choir grounds. At one time there 
may be students from Indo-China, 
Hungary, Germany, Canada, Den- 
mark, Lebanon, England, Turkey, 
China, Portugal and Serbia, or from 
the Mission de Paris. On week 
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ends, when particular topics are to 
be discussed students may come 
down from Paris to hear specialists 
and to listen to Father Thomas 
Philippe, guiding genius of L’Eau 
Vive. 

Everything is conducive to study. 
There is a minimum of organiza- 
tion. Little is required of the stu- 
dents as to housekeeping chores so 
usual in French hostels. Meals are 
prepared scientifically so that the 
absent-minded scholar may not die 
of self-neglect. Every effort is 
made to help him, the five-year 
theology course of the Saulchoir is 
open to him, as is its great library. 
Daily Mass is dialogued and Com- 
pline is said at night. 

The Saulchoir’s contribution does 
not stop here. Its energies flow out 
to Saint-Jacques in the Latin Quar- 
ter, to the Sorbonne’s Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, to La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle, to Jeunesse de l’Eglise. Fa- 
ther Chenu’s words about St. 
Thomas sum up the Saulchoir’s 
spirit: “Ingenuity in the discovery 


of reason . . . mastery of discern- 
ment . . . intrepidity of undertak- 
ing ... serenity of soul.” 


© aseeJacouns is the Dominican 
novitiate and the residence of some 
of the scholars who teach in Paris. 
It is a center of culture and adult 
education. Intellectuals come by 
the score to its lectures on St. Au- 
gustine, on Marxist Humanism, on 
St. Teresa of Avila. Saint-Jacques is 
also the center of liturgical life. 
Father Regamey is the leader in 
the revival of interest in the liturgy 
and in the rediscovery of art long 
hidden behind nineteenth century 
trappings. He directs two liturgi- 
cal reviews: Ars Sacré for the con- 
noisseur and Fétes et Saisons for 
the person with only ordinary ar- 


tistic background and taste. Father 
Regamey is also the moving spirit 
behind a thriving liturgical art 
school, Le Centre d’Art Sacré, and 
lectures on such topics as: “Sacra- 
ments, Rite or Mystery?” “What 
Culture Is Necessary for the Faith?” 
“The Church: Spouse, Virgin, 
Mother and City,” etc. 


5 oe Ecole des Hautes Etudes is 
a kind of super-graduate school at- 
tached to the Sorbonne. It gives 
courses and guides scholars in 
their research. Three Dominicans 
are active there: Father Chenu in 
medieval history; Father Festu- 
giéres in Hellenistic studies, Father 
de Menasce in Oriental studies. 
Once again the Dominicans are 
heard in the great schools of Paris. 

La Vie Intellectuelle, one of the 
three great Catholic monthlies is 
the Dominican contribution in the 
field of contemporary thought. Fa- 
ther Maydieu, aided by a brilliant 
team of young laymen, directs Vie 
Intellectuelle’s inquiries into the 
great problems of today. Jeunesse 
de lEglise is another publication 
somewhat under the Saulchoir’s 
influence. It is the organ of a 
community of young laymen who 
work on various problems with 
other intellectuals and then pub- 
lish the findings. The titles in their 
irregularly appearing publication 
give an indication of their preoccu- 
pations: “Has Christianity Devital- 
ized Man?” “The Unbelief of Be- 
lievers.” Father Montuclard is 
chaplain to the group and writes 
the leading article in many of their 
issues. 

Economie et Humanisme, which 
I discussed in detail in the March 
issue, rounds out the Dominican 
contribution to French intellectual 
life. E-H stems from Lyon, not the 
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Saulchoir, and is the Dominican 
center for social sciences. It har- 
bors a brilliant team of thinkers, 
among whom Father Lebret and 
Father Desroches are the most 
widely known. E-H publishes nu- 
merous books and two reviews: a 
quarterly, Idées et Forces, which 
concentrates on political and social 
theory; and a monthly, Le Diagnos- 
tic, which is concerned more with 
technical economics. 


Tass is only a brief summary of 
the major contributions of the Do- 
minicans to the revival of Catholic 
intellectual life. I think it would 
be fair to give a rough estimate of 
their position in the framework of 
the Catholic revival thus: 

The secular clergy have been par- 
ticularly active in the proletarian 
mission, their pastoral duties hav- 
ing forced the de-Christianization 
of the proletariat into their con- 
sciousness and their consciences. 
They have been in the vanguard of 
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the pastoral renewal and the vari- 
ous experiments at adaptation such 
as is exemplified in the Mission de 
Paris. The religious orders, on the 
other hand, have been most active 
in re-establishing contact with the 
intellectuals, with the leaders of 
society. 

Of the orders, the Dominicans 
have specialized in work with 
adults, while the Jesuits’ intellec- 
tual energy has overflowed into 
more active roles, particularly with 
younger laymen. The Dominicans 
have put to maximum use their long 
intellectual training. They are 
most successful in their contacts 
with the French scholarly elite. 
Their influence stems less from 
direct theological and philosophical 
teaching than from their presenta- 
tion of intellectual goals and ideals 
consonant with Christian doctrine. 
Much of their work is necessarily 
of the long term variety. Much of 
the solidity of the Catholic revival 
is dependent on them. 


SER 


7 wine is, I suppose, no profession, not even Holy Orders, where there 
has been through history so big a gap between theory and practice as 
there is in the legal profession; and as a barrister’s son, brought up in 
cynicism about the law, I grunted my assent when a candid lawyer, 
after hearing the Provincial of the Jesuits explaining that lawyers 
were nobler than doctors, in that the end of their activities, justice, 
was nobler than health, said: “That is very fine, but really we live on 
the lost tempers and outraged vanity of mankind, even more than on 


its acquisitive sense.” 


—D. W., in The Tablet (London), June 11, 1949. 





European Review 


Rosnine the other day, for the 
train which takes me daily to my 
home in Kent, I nearly fell bod- 
ily upon an old American friend 
who was traveling in the same 
direction. When we had sorted 
ourselves out in the carriage, we 
began a steady hour and a quar- 
ter’s conversation which, of course, 
started with remarks on_ the 
weather and the most unusual ap- 
pearance of the English country- 
side which, instead of being the cus- 
tomary emerald green, was reddish- 
brown and dirty yellow. This topic 
led to speculations about whether 
the English weather was undergo- 
ing a radical change these last few 
years, I contributing my quota to 
the discussion by reminding my 
friend that in the days of Thomas 
More grapes ripened in the open 
annually in Chelsea. What with 
changes in the world’s weather and 
memories of Europe in the heyday 
of the humanist renaissance, we 
soon found ourselves deeply en- 
gaged in asking what the world 
was coming to, anyway? 

At this point I think I should 
state that my American friend is a 
renowned psychologist — a _ fact 
which alone justifies these remi- 
niscences. I said that I had a great 
belief in the future of America and 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


that when, years ago, I was teach- 
ing in a great American State Uni- 
versity, I was always scandalized 
by the way the philosophy, litera- 
ture and classics professors seemed 
to want to ape European manners 
and culture when they had all 
around them a young and vital 
country that should be creating its 
own culture and civilization with 
their help. 

In connection with this I always 
recall how thrilled I used to be by 
American place-names which in 
their immense variety called to 
mind continually the origins of that 
great country—JIndian, French, 
Dutch, English and then those 
queer classic names that seemed to 
mark the sudden upsurge of the 
will to convert raw pioneering into 
an urbane and civilized society. 


Bioware. my hopeful views were 
abruptly cut short by my psycholo- 
gist friend who asked: “But has 
America a future?” Oddy enough, 
I believe it takes an American to 





On the train to Kent, an American psy- 
chologist tells Mr. de la Bedoyere of his 
doubts about the future of America. In fact 
he asserts that the whole Western world 
“must somehow lose half its present popula- 
tion if it is to be saved.” 
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ask that question. A European, 
these days, living in the midst of so 
many signs of disintegration and 
under the threat of a final war 
round the corner, can hardly do so. 
Note, too, the well-founded belief 
that the Holy See is looking more 
and more to America for the future 
of the Church! Still, I was startled, 
the more so in that my friend had 
always seemed to me a great ideal- 
ist, a progressive scientist with no 
clear religious faith who believed 
that psychology could yet save man- 
kind. 

Indeed, he does believe that it 
could, but it seems that he despairs 
about its ever getting the chance in 
the face of our massed urban civi- 
lization which, according to him, is 
dehumanizing the individual and 
forcing him to become the victim 
of irrational and debased social 
forces, such as we know of in the 
classic examples of Nazism and 
Communism. And since it is Amer- 
ica that has developed urbanization 
to a greater degree even than Eu- 
rope, he is forced to contemplate 
the possibility that America will in 
the end be more completely de- 
stroyed. 

But my surprise was even greater 
when he suggested his remedy. 
“The Western world,” he assured 
me, “must somehow lose half its 
present population, if it is to be 
saved.” 


_- my Catholic ear this talk of 
losing half a population is largely 
unintelligible. Since I am only in- 
terested in persons, compounded of 
body and soul and created by Al- 
mighty God to know, love and serve 
Him, I can never see quite on what 
principle you decide which person 
is to be lost and which to be al- 
lowed to survive. To save the 
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Western world, as my friend told 
me? But what is the Western world 
but a number of persons, and why 
should one-half of the persons 
alive today be asked to disappear 
for the benefit of the other half of 
equally good or equally bad per- 
sons? It beats me! 

In fact, I could not help feeling 
as I listened to my friend that he 
himself was an excellent example 
of the type of sub-person which, 
according to him, our urban civi- 
lization was producing. For no one 
but a sub-person could talk so 
glibly and so “scientifically” about 
the “Western world,” the “new so- 
ciety,” the “better future,” appar- 
ently without the remotest interest 
in asking himself what these things 
might be, save in terms of living 
human beings created by God for a 
supernatural end. And, mind you, 
he did not boggle at the word “su- 
pernatural.” He was all for it, 
though he assured me that his 
view of the supernatural did not 
quite fit in with my Christian dog- 
mas and authorities. 


U wecarvnarny, the journey end- 
ed before I could make my real 
point. And my real point was this. 

These people who airily urge 
short-cuts toward attaining the 
fancy goal which they envisage not 
only involve themselves in blatant 
immorality, but inevitably fail in 
the endeavor which they have set 
themselves. We may perhaps al- 
low that a smaller and more bal- 
anced population in the Western 
world would enable that world to 
enjoy a more rational and cultured 
civilization for those lucky enough 
to belong to it. Actually, it might 
or it might not—no man can really 
tell. However, let us generously 
allow that point. 
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But it is a totally different point 
from the point my friend was seek- 
ing to make. He was not saying 
that a smaller population was de- 
sirable; he was saying that we must 
make the population smaller. The 
two things are totally different. 
The first is an abstract proposition 
in which all other conditions are 
given. The second is something 
quite concrete, namely that if we 
here and now take the required 
steps to halve our present popula- 
tion then our world can be saved. 
This involves actually facing all 
the concrete steps necessary to re- 
duce our population. It involves, 
for example, gearing down our 
present industrial machine to meet 
the new condifions of man power. 
It means catastrophically weaken- 
ing the numbers of white men who 
are the heirs of the world’s highest 
civilization in the face of the in- 
creasingly Communist dominated 
Eurasia and the East. It means 
dealing with the demographic 
problem created by a steadily ris- 
ing proportion of old people and a 
steadily diminishing number of 
young and more vital ones. 

But above all—and this is the 
point which matters fundamental- 
ly—it means a deliberate and im- 
mense check to the human being’s 
natural vital forces, to the whole 
conception and institution of the 
family, and to the religious ideal- 
ism one of whose proper and nor- 
mal means of expression is co- 
operation in God’s own creation of 
new life out of the superabundance 
of God’s love and for His own 
greater honor and glory. 

All these points together — but 
especially the last—involve the 
most tremendous risks with civi- 
lization itself and with the nature 
of the human being, risks which all 
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the evidence so far available sug- 
gest to be fatal and totally incom- 
patible with that purely abstract 
dream of smaller populations taken 
for granted (in the dream) as al- 
ready living in conditions wholly 
appropriate to them. 


Sven reflections have their bear- 
ing on the recently published Re- 
port of the British Royal Commis- 
sion on Population. The wider in- 
terest of this Report, I feel, lies in 
the fact that it reads at first as a 
most moderate and sensible docu- 
ment, based on intensive and care- 
ful investigation with the help of 
many witnesses whom the Com- 
mission had a legal right to call. I 
have little doubt that the findings 
of this Commission would not vary 
greatly (allowing for the differ- 
ences of local conditions) no mat- 
ter in which super-civilized West- 
ern country the inquiry had been 
made. 

The British Commissioners are 
convinced that an optimum popu- 
lation can be deliberate and artifi- 
cially planned with the help of birth 
control (to be taught by the State) 
and a series of economic measures 
that will induce human beings to 
behave in accordance with the 
plan. 

It is worth for a moment consid- 
ering what this idea involves. 
First, it involves a most accurate 
forecast of the future conditions of 
any given society, religiously, cul- 
turally, economically—and this in 
turn involves an equally accurate 
forecast of the same conditions in 
the whole world affecting that par- 
ticular society. Was there ever a 
more monstrous and patently im- 
possible pretension? 

The old world, quite apart from 
the difficulty of forecasting such 
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things in times of peace and sta- 
bility, has in the last forty years 
suffered cataclysmic changes which 
probably not a single person be- 
fore 1914 could have dreamed of. 
Yet in the face of this a little group 
of so-called experts dares to make 
this assumption without so much 
as drawing attention to the fact! 

Secondly, it presupposes that the 
human persons, for whose benefit 
any society exists can at the same 
time be considered as nothing but 
economic and social instruments, 
to be manufactured or discarded at 
will, in the making and running of 
their society. 

Thirdly, and above all, it simply 
denies the relevance to this great 
human question of the spiritual 
and moral side of the human being. 
This, by the way, is the point upon 
which Catholics and, I am glad to 
report, some Anglicans have con- 
centrated in their public criticisms 
of the Report. Further, they right- 
ly make the extra point that the 
Commissioners’ attempt to abstract 
from religion and morals (as out- 
side their competence) in itself in- 
volves the religious and moral judg- 
ment that man must be guided in 
such matters by purely secularist 
views. 


In a word, one can sum up this 
typically modern attempt to tackle 
a difficult question by saying that 
the Commissioners hope to better 
our society by entirely relying in 
their recommendations on the self- 
ish secularist philosophy of life 
which is patently the cause of the 
chief defects of that society. Hence 
such an absurd contradiction as 
the recommendation of State teach- 
ing on artificial birth prevention 
and numberless social and finan- 
cial inducements to urge people to 
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have the desirable number of chil- 
dren! 

In my last paragraph I referred 
to this matter as “a difficult ques- 
tion.” It is a difficult question, 
and I feel sure that Christians do 
little service in pretending other- 
wise. It is obviously true that with 
the present greatly diminished 
mortality rate a real problem of 
over-population would arise if there 
were no conscious and responsible 
limitation on the naturally possi- 
ble rate of reproduction. 

In this regard, it is interesting to 
note the Commission’s finding that 
there are few serious grounds for 
supposing that human fertility has 
decreased. The actual decrease in 
the size of families is to be mainly 
attributed, they believe, to artificial 
control. The problem, as it faces 
Catholics, was well expressed by 
our Catholic representatives when 
they gave evidence before the Com- 
mission. They stated: 

“The charge must not, however, 
be brought against Catholic teach- 
ing that it is in favor of what the 
fanatical defenders of birth control 
call ‘avalanches’ of babies. This 
attribution to Catholics of a desire 
of population growth to an alarm- 
ing extent and at every hazard is a 
mere rhetorical flourish. It has 
neither sense nor meaning. Catho- 
lic teaching, if loyally adopted, can- 
not possibly lead. to an excessive 
and haphazard population, for the 
Catholic husband is taught, pro- 
vided the moral law on marital re- 
lations is preserved, to exercise 
self-control in marriage, not to 
overtax the strength of his wife, not 
to procreate more children than he 
can hope to educate and rear 
healthily, and to make suitable pro- 
vision for every child he has, so 
that all his children may become 
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healthy, vigorous and loyal citi- 
zens.” 

These Catholic witnesses, who 
included the chief theologian of the 
Westminster Archdiocese, further 
explained that “abstinence” ‘was 
not the only legitimate method of 
avoiding further children in pru- 
dence and explained our teaching 
on the “safe period.” 


‘Tus real truth is that this matter 
is so difficult that it is insoluble. 
When my American psychologist 
friend suggested that half the pres- 
ent population should perish, he 
was really in the logic of these ex- 
pert Commissioners who undertake 
to produce an optimum population 
in virtual ignorance of all the main 
conditions which would establish 
such an optimum. When you come 
right down to it, their recommen- 
dations have about as much sense! 

Far more intelligent surely is the 
Catholic teaching and _ tradition. 
According to this, the human per- 
son, realizing that persons are the 
spiritual and temporal ends of any 
society and that accurate planning 
of numbers for the future is any- 
how impossible, is content to leave 
the matter to Almighty God, Who 
creates persons to know, love and 
serve Him, and to the normal pru- 
dence and common sense, within 
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the natural law, of God’s chosen 
human instruments of the creation 
of persons, namely the parents. 


I REPORTED last month the Econo- 
mist’s sensible answers to the ris- 
ing population and diminishing 
food scare which has become so 
fashionable. I am glad I did, since 
I subsequently discovered that my 
American psychologist friend was 
full of this scare and apparently 
had no conception of these an- 
swers. We are living at a time when 
the world is burdened by the 
gravest religious, social, economic 
and political problems—and these 
problems are all the results of the 
blatant mistakes which have been 
made by presumptuous man dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

Surely man has enough to do to 
try to repair some of his tragic mis- 
takes without bothering his head 
so much about a problem over 
which he has, and can have, so 
little direct control. The more so 
in that any rapid judgment of the 
peril in which Christendom stands 
strongly suggests that the more 
real live Christians the world pro- 
duces during the next generation, 
the better chance the world, and 
especially Europe, will have of suc- 
cessfully meeting and countering 
that peril. 














The Drama 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Agr AND Morats.—It really is all 
summed up in the question of Abso- 
lute Truth. Although there are Catho- 
lic critics who seem to believe that 
art can be judged independently of 
morals, if one admits that the man 
who denies that God is good is either 
a liar or has a warped mind, then it 
would seem logical to find fault with 
a play which, even in part, denies that 
premise. 

I do not believe, however, that any 
immortal art can be immoral. Art is, 
first of all, perfect proportion, and un- 
due emphasis on the physical, crimi- 
nal or abnormal in life is simply faulty 
alignment. A strict distinction must 
be kept, however, between immorality 
and bad taste. Mr. Roberts is basi- 
cally the story of a young man who 
wants desperately to sacrifice himself 
for his country but is willing to sacri- 
fice that ideal, even to the extent of 
putting himself in a false light, for his 
shipmates. 

Unfortunately the authors decided 
that, for the sake of authentic atmo- 
sphere—and comedy—it was neces- 
sary to reproduce seafaring talk not 
exactly, of course, but enough to be 
highly offensive and sometimes blas- 
phemous and for plain downright 
blaspemy there is never any reason. 
(Curiously enough the two most in- 
dignant critics of the language I have 
met were ex-naval officers). On the 
other hand, Goodbye, My Fancy, su- 
perficially a harmless comedy, lauds 
liberalism as all important and dis- 
counts chastity. A very common mod- 
ern standpoint. I would rate Mr. Rob- 
erts higher both in art and morals. 


To my readers—if they exist—I must 
now confess that although it is far 
easier to write a smart review, harsh 
or satirical, than to be enthusiastic, yet 
I have an inveterate leaning toward 
optimism and unconsciously veer away 
from what is distasteful. If a song 
has a questionable start, my inclina- 
tion is either not to listen to the words 
or to forget them and concentrate on 
some more agreeable number. This is 
weakness and I will try to be more 
vigilant but those who see musicales 
during their tryout periods must re- 
member that they are usually changed, 
occasionally for the worse but more 
often for the better, by the time they 
reach Broadway. 

Once a reproachful letter from out 
of town brought to light the fact that 
the entire scene to which the writer 
had objected, had been removed. 
Then too, after a year’s run, a musicale 
with cast changes, is apt to: deterio- 
rate. 

It is doubtful if wholesale condem- 
nation will help to raise the standard 
of the theater. Father Keller and his 
Christophers with their splendidly 
generous prizes for three top-ranking 
plays have set about it in a typically 
constructive fashion. In denouncing 
a play, it should also be borne in mind 
that subversive morals can do infinite- 
ly more harm to the community than 
sheer vulgarity. It is a vulgar age and 
the stage must reflect the life about it. 
Nor do two wars tend to make for 
sensitivity in the generations who 
fought them. 

The playwright, too, seems to be 
judged far more severely than the nov- 
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elist. What blasts there would have 
been against the theater if some scenes 
from Evelyn Waugh’s or Graham 
Green’s “great Catholic novels” had 
been dramatized. 

As for language, Shakespeare used 
some strong words and so must mod- 
ern playwrights if the action demands 
it. There are certain crises which 
call for a more positive exclamation 
than “Oh sugar!” but there are also 
certain words which seem too ugly to 
use, and never, never, never can the 
name of Christ be taken in vain. That 
is one reform on which Catholics 
should make a stand. Vulgarities will 
continue only so long as audiences 
laugh at them. 

All in all, morals and art are really 
handmaids. How can a critic be 
Christian in ethics and aesthetically a 
pagan? How can a Catholic rate A 
Streetcar Named Desire with its lop- 
sided view of life as high art any 
more than he can praise a silly play 
because it is pious? Everyone of 
course is entitled to his individual 
judgment but it is better to say, “This 
is more to my taste” than to deny that 
The Madwoman of Chaillot shows 
more imagination than Born Yester- 
day. Personally I believe that criti- 
cism should recognize an ideal yard- 
stick. I pray I may be able to keep 
to its measure. 


ET SN and guitars; 
mantillas on proudly held heads; 
skirts swirling over slim ankles—this 
dance cavalcade was conceived and 
organized by Sefior Daniel Cordoba, 
lawyer, philosopher and former Gov- 
ernor of Andalucia. Since its pre- 
miére in Madrid in 1942, it has been 
touring Spain and Latin America 
where most of the present soloists 
joined the company, which may ac- 
count for the fact that, although 
Cabalgata has more than 2,500 per- 
formances to its credit, as entertain- 
ment it still is spirited and fresh. 

The beautiful Carmen Vasquez, 
whose castanets and twinkling feet 


with tapping heels have an extraordi- 
narily sensitive range of expression, 
upholds the tradition of Argentina. 
The almost Olympian dignity, how- 
ever, which shrouded Argentina is 
more personal with Sefiorita Vasquez 
who is warmly dramatic in “Petenera” 
which she dances to the accompani- 
ment of two guitars and a ballad sung 
by Miguel Herrero. She also has a 
flashing variety of gesture and poses 
in “Asturias” and “Andaluza” to the 
music of Albeniz and Granados. Her 
Flamenco solo has an animated ve- 
hemence which delights her audience. 

Toledano and Fernandez are both 
well known in Spain as Flamenco ex- 
perts with heel beats as precise and 
incisive as gunfire. It is illuminating 
to contrast the traditional technique 
of their almost military stance, with 
gestures that give symmetry to every 
pose, with the relaxed slouch and 
swinging arms of our tap dancers. 
Spanish dancers are never relaxed. 
Like the Chinese actor, the Spanish 
dancer, no matter how strong his own 
personality, always respects the tradi- 
tions of his profession, restricting his 
body to certain movements just as a 
poet attunes his words to a sonnet. 
But how spontaneous this may appear 
is demonstrated by Pepita Marco, who 
is only twenty but whose dancing has 
a vivacity and character which seems 
to presage a career of distinction. 

To lend variety there is a concert 
pianist from Madrid and some charm- 
ing folk songs from Galicia. Valencia, 
Aragon and Seville contribute peasant 
dances; the best ensembles being the 
Aragonese “Jota” and “Los Alegrias” 
(Cadiz) in which all the soloists vie 
with one another for speed and dash 
at the final curtain. 

Cabalgata is warm and brilliant and 
gay, but as innately dignified as full- 
blooded. There is no clowning. The 
rhythms, partly gypsy, partly Moorish 
are, as always, fascinating with the 
curious recurring half-beat which 
seems to query their own insistence. 
—At the Broadway. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—In spite of cast 
replacements, this rowdy farce is run- 
ning—at half price—At the Henry 
Miller. 

January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED Desire. — We 
will always regret that it won the 
Pulitzer Prize—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—A moving play with 
many laughs about the crew of a cargo 
ship in the war zone. Finely acted by 
Henry Fonda but with many rough 
lapses in the dialogue.—At the Alvin. 


December 


WuHereE’s CHARLEY?—A musical ver- 
sion of Charley’s Aunt kept lively by 
Ray Bolger.—At the St. James. 


January, 1949 


GoopByE, My Fancy.—Ruth Hussey 
has replaced Madeleine Carroll in a 
comedy about a congresswoman who 


jilts a college president for a Life pho- 


tographer. Very muddled in morals. 
—At the Fulton. 


February 


LEND AN Ear.—Attractive and witty 
revue with smart skits, charming 
décor and clever dancing.— At the 
Broadhurst. 


Kiss Me, Kate.— The only Shake- 
spearean production is Cole Porter’s 
musicale based on The Taming of the 
Shrew with Alfred Drake as Petru- 
chio. The décor by Lemuel Ayers is 
striking and it’s all very gay except 
for some of the Porter lyrics.—At the 
Century. 

April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Arthur Mil- 
ler’s tragedy of a man who lived for 


success is splendidly played by Lee J. 
Cobb, Mildred Dunnock and Arthur 
Kennedy. This harrowing play is a 
Pulitzer Prize winner.— At the Mo- 
rosco. 


May 


Sovtu Paciric.— Another triumph 
for Rodgers and Hammerstein plus 
Joshua Logan who dramatized Mich- 
ener’s Tales. Mary Martin was never 
more enchanting; Pinza is always a 
great artist and Myron McCormick has 
his best comedy part. Those who have 
read the stories may find one scene 
suggestive, but the language is a tre- 
mendous improvement on Mr. Roberts. 
—At the Majestic. 


DETECTIVE Story.—A very sympa- 
thetic study of the New York police 
force by Sidney Kingsley. The action 
takes place in a detective squad room 
and in the midst of a motley parade 
a character study of a detective de- 
velops. All the parts are well played 
beginning with Ralph Bellamy. The 
curtain falls on the recitation of the 
Act of Contrition.—At the Hudson. 


July 


Howpy Mr. Ice or 1950!—The ice 
pageants are the same as those of 1948- 
49 but the side shows are much better 
and the general standard of the skat- 
ing is extraordinarily high. Skippy 
Baxter, Freddy Trenkler and _ the 
Three Bruisers are still delighting their 
public. Altogether it’s a good show! 
—At the Center. 


* * * 


Miss Liserty, apparently a general 
disappointment, will not be reviewed 
until October due to its postponed 
opening.—At the Imperial. 


ANNE OF A THOUSAND Days, THE 
MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, AS THE GIRLS 
Go are resuming their runs. 





Foreign Periodicals 


EvoLvine Views OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


As Bertrand Russell puts it in the 
fifth of his Reith Lectures: “You have, 
it is true, a twenty-millionth share in 
the government of others, but only a 
twenty-millionth share in the govern- 
ment of yourself. You are therefore 
much more conscious of being gov- 
erned than of governing.” 

Russell, now an O.M., is an accom- 
plished and versatile thinker, whose 
contribution to the development of 
Logic will, whatever may be the fate 
of his other philosophical work, give 
him an assured place in the history of 
philosophy. As an intellectual he is 
perhaps the most representative figure 
of the older generation. Authority 
and the Individual shows that the BBC 
chose wisely when they invited him 
to deliver the first series of Reith 
Lectures. It cannot have been a simple 
matter to find a positive midway be- 
tween the strenuousness of, say, the 
Gifford Lectures and the slightly con- 
descending pipe-and-slippers tone 
sometimes assumed by the great when 
they address the microphone. 

We notice first how frequently his 
diagnosis and prescription coincide 
in part with what has in the past fifty 
years been said more often by Chris- 
tian theologians and sociologists than 
by rationalists and secularists. When 
we recollect that the Jecturer has in 
morals and metaphysics been accus- 
tomed to expound a position so cau- 
tiously empirical that it could not 
readily be distinguished from scepti- 
cism, that his view of institutional re- 
ligion has invariably been ironical or 
rancorous, that in his recently pub- 
lished History of Western Philosophy 
he showed a singular incapacity for 
entering sympathetically into the 
thought of Christian philosophers, we 


are bound to conclude that there is 
that about the present situation which 
is inescapable even for men who ap- 
pear to differ most radically over 
issues outside politics. It is curious 
that the great issues of theology and 
metaphysics and morals should seem 
so unconnected with political ques- 
tions, allowing rich diversity in the 
former to persist amid growing una- 
nimity in the latter. 


—J. M. Cameron, in The Tablet (London), 
June 18, 1949. 


_ 
&- 





Here Is A FREE MAN 


There’s a want of liberty about the 
very air we breathe; the philosophy 
of our time is responsible for it, ques- 
tioning, not merely whether we are 
free citizens, but whether we are free 
men. Does man shape his own destiny, 
or does he live at the mercy of blind 
economic forces which shape his des- 
tiny for him? We think we know the 
answer, and then we read in the paper 
that Great Britain has just signed a 
trade agreement, running into millions, 
with a set of gangsters who have set 
themselves up as the Government in 
some country of eastern Europe. The 
responsible Minister apologizes for it 
in the House of Commons, but explains 
that we had to do it or starve.... 

What restores our belief in human 
freedom? The sight of a man making 
a decision for which conscience is 
the only motive. Conscience remains 
superior to all directions, to all con- 
trols. Precisely when you extort sub- 
mission from a man by bullying and 
browbeating him, you have failed to 
secure your object, because there was 
no free consent. Conscience is free. 

And what of the man, ordained to 
the ministry of some non-Catholic 
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body, and now perhaps well on in 
middle life, who makes such a de- 
cision in conscience as can bring him, 
from any worldly point of view, noth- 
ing but disaster? The man who gives 
up his life’s work, that of a sacred and 
honorable calling, to take what work 
chance may bring him? Who thereby 
makes public profession that the 
opinions he has hitherto expressed 
were wrong, that the light he has fol- 
lowed was a will-o’-the-wisp, that he 
has laboured in vain? Who says good- 
bye to the world he knew, sorrowfully 
and tenderly enough, only to be an- 
swered by cries of protest and ridi- 
cule? Who is content that his old 
comrades-in-arms should look upon 
him as a traitor, bringing disrepute 
on their common cause by his deser- 
tion? Who is conscious of the distress 
he is causing to souls that are very 
dear to him, yet drives the weapon 
resolutely into his own heart? Who 
finds himself, perhaps, condemned to 
undergo this agony of mind at the 
same moment when he is faced with 
the loss of his worldly prospects—his 
wife and children deprived of all the 
comforts they have been accustomed 
to, and for his sake? Let the world 
take heart again; here is a free man. 
It is not enough that we, we Catholics, 
should hold out hands to welcome 
him. He should claim the applause of 
millions who do not share our faith, 
yet love the truth. He has risen to the 
stature of a free man. 

—Mser. R. A. Knox, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), May 7, 1949. 


- 
oe 





THE MIssiIne “Missina LINK” 


As a man grows older though he may 
have increasing doubts about the 
world going on—that is in the sense of 
being remoulded nearer to the heart’s 
desire—he gathers increasing evidence 
that whether or not it goes on it goes 
round; and he gets a joy untinged by 
cynicism in watching the battered 
heresies, the discarded illusions, all 
the old familiar faces being hailed as 
something as fresh as the flowers that 
bloom in the Spring tra-la. 

Now the paradox is that one of the 
old familiar faces whose return gives 
me most pleasure is a creature who has 
not got a face at all. In fact, it is not 
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strictly correct to speak of him return- 
ing for he has never yet appeared. But 
what has appeared and what keeps re- 
appearing is the announcement that 
this time he is going to appear. It is 
this presence of the absence of the 
Missing Link that I find so fascinating. 

Perhaps I am abnormally sensitive 
to it because I encountered it early in 
life. In a village close to mine there 
lived an old man who had the reputa- 
tion of being a “scientist.” That is, he 
had such a reputation among a coterie 
in a nearby industrial town. In his 
native village his stock was low. In- 
deed, the villagers made no bones 
about calling him an old humbug, said 
he had discovered a method of living 
without working, that the bones, flints, 
and so on he found on the moors he 
had previously buried himself. 

I suspect that he was a mixture of 
enthusiast and charlatan, but the point 
here is that the rude villagers played 
some sort of practical joke upon him 
which, I believe, got as far as the press, 
which involved the rumour that “Old 
Tat” had found the Missing Link. I 
have never again been quite so near to 
the Link as that but it would be safe 
to say that never a decade has passed 
since without some scientist claiming 
that he has found him. 

The latest is Dr. Robert Broom, 
F.R.S., 82-year-old South African 
geologist, who is over here to receive 
the Woolaston Medal and is returning 


to South Africa at the end of the month 


to continue investigations of the Sterk- 
fontein Man. “I hope,” he is reported 
as saying, “to solve the problem of 
man. It is going to have a great effect 
on civilization, even modify religion.” 

Could anything be better? And I re- 
member the time when it would have 
angered me, the time when, like Car- 
lyle, I had “no patience with these 
gorilla damnifications of humanity,” 
and used to get heated when anyone 
was stupid enough to argue that “man’s 
soul had been evolved from frog 
spawn.” But now it fills me with a 
sustained joy. Oh, to be in Sterkfon- 
tein now the Link is there. Oh, to be 
in any place where the dregs of a dis- 
credited Darwinism is even going “to 
modify religion.” That phrase is 
priceless: to interfere with it would be 
to spoil it. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
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matter that it might be profitable to 
pursue. Why have the Darwinians 
spoken of the Missing Link and so 
largely advertised his absence? Is it 
to conceal the fact that there are a lot 
of missing links in the theory of Nat- 
ural Selection, for instance, the miss- 
ing fossils? That is to say, the fossils 
of the creatures who were adapting 
themselves to the long struggle for sur- 
vival, the fossils of the transitions? 
Where are they? “Where are the un- 
answering dead?” A few hundred good 
specimens would be much more con- 
vincing than the photograph of an ar- 
tistic reconstruction of a creature 
whose remaining bones would go on a 
soup plate. 

But as I said earlier, there is good to 
be obtained even in noting the return 
of folly, and I trust the Missing Link 
will continue to reappear, or rather to 
be reannounced. Like the Grecian 
Urn, this silent form (not only silent 
but absent) dost tease us out of thought 
as doth eternity, and 


“When old age shall this generation 
waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other 
woe 


Than ours, a friend to man.” 


—S. Sacar, in The Register (London), May, 
1949. 


— 
> 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF S1GRID UNDSET 


Tue death of Sigrid Undset, the 
famous Catholic novelist and Nobel 
Prize winner, is not only a grave loss 
to the Church in the Scandinavian 
countries and to European literature, 
but it also marks the ending of a phase 
during which the acceptance of Ca- 
tholicism by personalities who com- 
bined liberal intelligence with su- 
preme creative genius was generally 
regarded with amazement. 

When Sigrid Undset was received 
into the Church during the early 
1920’s, Scandinavians believed that 
such a step would cut her off irrevoca- 
bly from their life and thought. It is 
a tribute to her greatness that her own 
work never lost its essentially north- 
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ern stamp, and that she left Norwegian 
culture far more susceptible to Chris- 
tian and even to Catholic influences 
than it was when she began to write. 

Sigrid Undset was born at Kallend- 
bourg in Denmark, the home of her 
mother’s people. Her father, a fa- 
mous antiquarian, came from _ the 
Trondhjem district. She spent her 
childhood near Oslo, and later made 
her home at Lillehammer. She trav- 
elled extensively, in particular through 
Russia and the United States. 

Her first three novels were con- 
cerned with the lives of business girls 
in Oslo. In these books she wrestled 
with the problem of how such girls 
could harmonize their new social 
emancipation with their natural desire 
for homes and children. This theme 
was brought to a climax in the tragic 
story of Jenny, from which it seemed 
that a synthesis between woman’s na- 
ture and the place she had won for 
herself in the modern world could 
never be achieved. 

It was this apparent deadlock which 
compelled Sigrid Undset to examine 
social history, and that examination 
in turn which confronted her with 
divine grace as a constant leavening 
agency in human life. 

Writing the two long historical nov- 
els, Kristen Lavransdatter and The 
Master of Hestviken, she came to un- 
derstand how even the weakest men 
and women who used the appointed 
means of grace could grow in sanctity, 
and how a society which disregarded 
those appointed means would be led 
into despair. Such a discovery was 
the principal factor in her own con- 
version. 

Sigrid Undset will be remembered as 
the writer who, on Ibsen’s native soil, 
delivered the most powerfully rea- 
soned refutation of his teaching. He, 
the great iconoclast, had dissected the 
mind of man only to find it base and 
petty; but she saw into man’s soul and 
discovered that it held the likeness of 
God, and that it could attain to God 
perio Mis help of the graces He pro- 
vided. 


—W. Gore ALLEN, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), June 17, 1949. 





New Books 


Crisis in Education. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. New York: Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this work, “A Chal- 
lenge to American Complacency,” per- 
haps best describes the intention of 
the author and gives the key to the 
whole discussion. It is his contention 
that the cultural life of America is 
characterized by an almost complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of man 
and, as a result, manifests a degree of 
childishness and immaturity which is 
positively pathetic in a nation that 
aspires to world leadership. For this 
condition, he says, our educational 
system is largely responsible. To 
prove his point, he analyzes American 
educational theory and practice at 
the various levels from the elementary 
school to the university and exposes 
not only the serious weaknesses but 
especially the absurdities prevailing 
therein. 

Such criticisms are, of couse, not 
uncommon; but what is unusual about 
this presentation is that the author 
has the courage to place the blame for 
existing conditions severally on par- 
ents, teachers, professional education- 
ists, politicians, and statesmen, and to 
challenge the arguments of all of these 
in defense of the programs they pres- 
ently sponsor. 

The main defect the author finds in 
our system of education is the lack of 
a sound philosophy, a reasoned and 
comprehensive view of the nature of 
man and of the universe in which he 
lives. There is no realization of the 
wide difference that separates man 
from the beast and, as a result, no 
effort is made to develop those aspects 
of living that are specifically human. 
Emphasis on thinking is at a mini- 
mum; self-restraint gives way to self- 
assertion; experience is limited to 
sensory stimulation; morality yields 


to the mores, and even these are regu- 
larly flouted; patriotism takes the 
form of narrow nationalism; and re- 
ligion is relegated to the home and 
the Church or even ignored com- 
pletely. In the meantime, money, 
pleasure, power, and erudition are set 
before the young as the only goals 
worthy of pursuit. 

This is indeed a severe indictment, 
but it would be difficult to point out 
any very serious flaws in Dr. Bell’s 
argument. No conscientious parent or 
teacher can read this volume without 
finding himself agreeing in the main 
with the author’s diagnosis. More- 
over, the remedies he suggests in his 
concluding chapter, “First Steps in 
Reformation,” will appeal to the un- 
prejudiced reader as wholly sound 
and practical. Particularly worthy of 
note are his observations on the place 
of religion in education and the sup- 
port of private schools. Of the first he 
says: 


“We need to combat the notion that 
the only attitude toward God which 
is legitimate in a tax-supported school 
is the attitude that ignores God as 
though He does not exist or, if He 
does exist, does not matter.” 


Not less trenchant is his comment on 
the second point: 


“Those who think that to give pub- 
lic funds to a religious body for 
schools in which religion matters is 
somehow tied up with reuniting 
Church and State, would seem to me 
just plain ignorant and illogical peo- 
ple, and this whether they sit on 
cracker barrels or on the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 


It is well that the Catholic Digest 
thought it worthwhile to reprint Dr. 
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Bell’s chapter on “Religion and Higher 
Education,” in which he describes his 
experience as a participant in a “Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week” at the Uni- 
versity of Suburbia. Many other chap- 
ters of this timely work deserve simi- 
lar publicity. Epwarp B. JORDAN. 


Henry the Eighth. By Theodore May- 
nard. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.75. 

Here is the story of Henry Eighth’s 
reign brought into biographical focus 
and presented in that pleasant style 
characteristic of the author’s work. 

If history is biography writ large 
this is how to write it. At a time of 
intense specialization in historical as 
in other fields, it is refreshing to find 
a book which gathers together the 
threads of recent scholarship into so 
readable a narrative. It is a merciless 
analysis not only of the monster, who 
is the central figure of the drama, but 
of those, too, who played their own 
noble or ignoble parts in it. 

The first chapter records the final 
years of Henry Seventh’s reign, mak- 
ing it clear that the inheritance which 
Henry Eighth received from his father 
was not only the Crown of England 
but a legacy of despotic power free 
from parliamentary control. Wolsey 
was the instrument of Henry’s 
tyranny. The King did not resent the 
more than regal splendor in which 
the Cardinal lived for he viewed it 
as a reflection of his own glory. It 
was not Wolsey’s ambition which led 
to his fall but rather, as this book 
makes clear, his failure to carry out 
the royal will. All the events national 
and international of Henry’s reign are 
recorded. 

But when all is said and done, the 
historical significance of the reign was 
the breach with the Holy See. That 
was the main issue of the epoch and 
it is also of course the main theme of 
the book. The worldly ecclesiastics 
and laymen, of whom Cardinal Wol- 
sey was the type and St. John Fisher 
the notable exception, paved the way 
for the secularization of society by 
subordinating Christianity to the 
ephemeral interests of the State. 

But there is a limit to any victory of 
the secular over the spiritual. Writing 
these lines under the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey and only a few hours 
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after seeing a preview of the film on 
Our Lady of Walsingham produced 
by the Catholic Film Society, each so 
closely associated with this book, one 
is reminded of that limit. Even the 
most complete victory of the State 
over the Church, a victory which in 
the sixteenth century seemed final, is 
in reality only transitory. Terrible as 
the deeds recorded in this Life are, we 
can now see that they were only a 
partial conquest. 

As Henry lay dying those around 
heard him utter in a muffled whisper 
what they thought was an invocation 
to Our Lady of Walsingham whose 
shrine he had razed to the ground. 
The destruction of the shrine, an ex- 
ample of so many others, symbolizes 
the limit of the temporal victory. One 
likes to feel after reading this book 
that the whispered plea of the de- 
stroyer at the hour of his death sym- 
bolizes the spiritual which is inde- 
structible. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


The Irish: A Character Study. 
Sean O’Faolain. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.75. 

Sean O’Faolain has written some ex- 
cellent books; none the less excellent 
because they have raised storms of 
controversy. In 1938 his King of Beg- 
gars, a biography of Daniel O’Connell, 
raised quite a contention and this 
character study of the Irish may well 
do it again. If so it will be for the 
same reason—a supposed lack of 
proper reverence for the commonly 
accepted native mores. 

His book is, he says, “a creative his- 
tory of the growth of a racial mind,” 
and to write it he casts aside “the 
nationalistic concept, almost wholly a 
political concept.” Actually he does a 
little more, his scale of values for in- 
stance rates the Norman contribution 
above the later Gaelic. Tersely, in- 
telligently, objectively and perforce 
briefly, he examines all the forces 
which have made modern Ireland, the 
tides of history in a Toynbee perspec- 
tive, and draws some conclusions. 
These conclusions he gives us under 
the headings, “The New Peasantry,” 
“The Anglo-Irish,” “The Rebels,” 
“The Priests” and “The Writers.” 
They are in the main valid, albeit to 
some they may be unpalatable in part. 
Mr. O’Faolain rejects the assumption 
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that all the Gael was good and all the 
Gaul evil and, either way, he finds the 
present Irish character a mixture of 
both. 

There is not space here to do justice 
to the meat of his chapters other than 
to indicate that they are persuasive 
and provocative. There is room for 
disagreement with his evaluation of 
the bards; Daniel Corkery in The Hid- 
den Ireland paints a very different 
picture. On the other hand his sum- 
mation of the Norman contribution, 
infrequently recognized, seems emi- 
nently just. In all his judgments the 
point of argument would be one of 
emphasis rather than of fact. There 
is evidenced a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, a complete ab- 
sence of cant and a refreshingly civ- 
ilized approach. 

Books such as this are the most 
heartening sign of Irishmen’s emer- 
gence from the long struggle for eman- 
cipation as a free people—a struggle 
which imposed upon them certain re- 
strictive and narrowing thought pat- 
terns. There are, as yet, too few such 
books and they will draw some an- 
guished expostulations for—to quote 
one of the late eighteenth-century 
bards whom the author slights—we 
are still “in the strong grip of the 
years, drawing violently on the days 
of greyness.” 

Sean O’Faolain has succeeded in 
writing a creative book which should 
not be missed. 

Bryan M. O’REILLY. 


The Mother. By Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Translated by Rev. 
Benedict P. Lenz, C.SS.R. St. Paul: 
Radio Replies Press. $2.95. 

Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks. Author- 
ized White Book. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

Cardinal Mindszenty. By Bela Fabian. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.75. 

The first of these books is a deeply 
religious eulogy on motherhood. Car- 
dinal Mindszenty combines the teach- 


ings of the Church with poetic 
thought to trace the development of 
family life. With great erudition he 
shows that the purity of family tradi- 
tion can be preserved if religious faith 
provides a basis for mankind’s most 
important social unit: mother, father, 
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child. The translation from the Ger- 
man by Rev. Benedict P. Lenz is ex- 
cellent. 

The second book presents the Car- 
dinal as a fighter for the Church, for 
human ideals and rights. All the prob- 
lems confronting Eastern Europe to- 
day, agrarian reforms, education, ex- 
propriations, are discussed in these 
pastoral letters; the Cardinal is not 
against much needed reforms, but he 
refuses to be taken in by slogans and 
theories offering promises of a heaven 
on earth and backed by threats or out- 
right force. It is exactly his human 
approach to all problems that made 
him such a dangerous foe of Com- 
munist fanatics. They could bribe or 
kill individuals, suppress or demoral- 
ize political parties, but the religious 
idealist was a formidable antagonist 
who called for the mobilization of all 
their resources before they dared to 
attack him directly. 

How it was done is described in 
the third book, written by a Hunga- 
rian parliamentarian who has known 
the Cardinal for years. He tells the 
life story of the priest of German de- 
scent who defied Nazism first and 
then sacrificed himself to oppose Com- 
munism. Joseph Pehm was the name 
of the priest in Western Hungary who 
became famous in his country for his 
devotion to his faith and his flock. 
He changed it to Mindszenty when the 
Nazis insisted on his being a German; 


* he fought the Hungarian Nazis and 


countered their anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda by arranging hiding places for 
Jews, and by his outspoken defense of 
them. Arrested by the Nazis, he re- 
mained undaunted until their final 
collapse. 

Under the Communists the fight 
against oppression had to be taken up 
again. Gradually elevated to one of 
the highest ranks in the Catholic hier- 
archy, Cardinal Mindszenty spared 
nobody to uphold his faith and his 
belief in human rights. Deliberately, 
as the author of the book maintains, 
he faced the Communists on every 
issue, demonstrating to the whole 
world that his opponents would 
shrink from nothing to obtain their 
goal of subjugating the country. 

Their reaction proved him right. 
First they slandered him as a Nazi, 
anti-Semite, and reactionary; then, 
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since his record was too clean, too 
well known everywhere in Hungary, 
they cut him off from all contact with 
the people, organizing faked demon- 
strations against him and accusing 
him of every possible crime short of 
murder. Once again the Iron Curtain 
showed its usefulness: isolated in his 
own country, realizing the helpless- 
ness of his situation, the Cardinal 


went to prison, underwent tortures * 


and humiliations, and faced his op- 
ponents in court. They broke him 
bodily, as he had anticipated when 
he declared beforehand that what- 
ever he might confess to would be a 
confession of physical weakness only. 
And the Communists succeeded in 
making him a martyr whose example 
will keep awake in all freedom-loving 
people the feeling of outrage against 
their despotism. JOHN FERMATT. 


Two Ways of Life. By F. Sherwood 
Taylor, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.B. Westmin- 
ster, Md.: The Newman Press. $2.00. 
In this book the author, who is the 

Curator of the Museum of the History 

of Science at Oxford and a convert to 

Catholicism, turns the searchlight of 

scientific method and spiritual under- 

standing on the shadowy land of con- 
fused and chaotic modern living. He 
lights up the dark recesses of modern 
thought by a keen and searching anal- 
ysis of the only two philosophies of 
life which can appeal to Western man, 
because they are complete and exclu- 
sive, viz., Materialism and Christianity. 

Applying the _ scientific method 
based on observation to these two 
great ideologies, the author has pro- 
duced a brief that is relevant, material 
and competent. In a closely reasoned, 
clearly expressed and convincing pre- 

sentation Dr. Taylor, writing in a 

smooth flowing, non-technical and at- 

tractive style, has produced a work of 
high apologetic value. The author says 
there are “no perfect Christians or 
consistent materialists” in the world 
today. By this he means that no ap- 
preciable number of individuals of 
any segment of society are either all 
white or all black. Since our scope of 
vision is thus narrowed by varying 
shades of melancholy gray this short 
treatise can be of importance to us 
all; of great and redeeming impor- 
tance to a well-meaning materialist 
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and of great and inspiring importance 
to a Christian who is failing to ap- 
proximate his ideal 

The chapter on “The Course of the 
Materialist’s Life” is a most eloquent 
exposition of the complete _ bank- 
ruptcy of such a mode of existence. 
The soul-satisfying impact of Chris- 
tian philosophy in the life of the in- 
dividual is delineated in one’s inner 
life, in his private and social inter- 
course and his political relationships. 
Resulting attitudes toward social legis- 
lation, the secular state and allied 
questions receive full treatment. The 
democratic and totalitarian ideals are 
considered in a discussion of the ideal 
Christian State. Meanwhile the illogi- 
cality of Materialism is brilliantly ex- 
posed in all its purposeless fatuity. 

For those who think they have 
reached the point of no return in 
habits of thought and living and who 
entertain a vague desire to turn back 
but know not where to turn, this book 
will supply an answer and a direction 
that are both inspiring and rewarding. 

JosEPH T. CLUNE. 


A Sea Change. By Nigel Dennis. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


Nigel Dennis, a Time book reviewer, 
tells the story of a Middle Western 
youth named Max Divver, who comes 
to New York City to attend college. 
He is immediately shocked at the 
Left-Wing philosophies glibly spon- 
sored by a group of student pseudo- 


intellectuals. Unable by background 
or training to refute their fallacious 
tirades against America’s domestic 
and foreign policies, Divver joins 
them and gears his thinking to their 
party-line harangues. He eventually 
becomes one of their leaders, achiev- 
ing at the same time party prominence 
by serving as a foreign affairs editor 
for a radical periodical called For- 
ward, financed and controlled by a 
wealthy widow, Mrs. Morgan. 
During the turbulent months of 1939, 
Divver decides to visit Europe for 
a spectator’s view of Nazism on the 
march. Accompanying him is the 
eighteen-year-old, epileptic son of his 
employer. Much of A Sea Change con- 
cerns the adventures of this strange 
pair as they move in and out of the 
tourist-resort town of Mell, on the 
Polish border. Their friendship with 
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an expatriated American engineer 
and his wife serves as a tragic climax 
to the frustrated life of Divver. Need- 
less to say, Mrs. Morgan and her 
sleight-of-hand editors eulogize Div- 
ver into something akin to a national 
martyr. 

Mr. Dennis writes beautifully when 
describing the simplicity and charm 
of the cathedral town of Mell. His 
novel bogs down when he concen- 
trates on Divver and Morgan. Both 
are rather dull and stupid characters. 
The former toward the end of the 
novel reminds one of a 1949 version 
of McTeague; the latter is too adoles- 
cent to carry whole chapters. A Sea 
Change will provoke and interest its 
readers, the majority of whom will 
not particularly care, however, what 
eventually happens to either Divver 
or young Morgan. 

WILuiAM MILLER BURKE. 
' 
Saint Among the Hurons. By Francis 

Xavier Talbot, S.J. New York: Har- 

per & Bros. $3.75. 

Probably to most people the chief 
hero of the Jesuit martyrs of North 
America has always been Isaac Jogues. 
So it is particularly fitting that Father 
Talbot, having already written the Life 


of that protagonist in his Saint Among 


Savages, should continue the epic 
story of the Indian Missions with this 
life of Jean de Brébeuf. 

The drama opens on a quiet note, 
as the tall, twenty-four year old son 
of a manorial Norman family comes 
seeking admission to the Society of 
Jesus at Rouen in 1617. The Jesuits 
were at the time having rather more 
than their usual “tumultuous” experi- 
ence of royal favor and disfavor 
mixed up with Protestant and even 
Catholic jealousies. But all went 
peacefully enough in the novitiate 
where De Brébeuf began his prayerful 
studies. Then a sudden and wasting 
illness fell upon the young man; and 
it was chiefly to comfort Jean before 
his expected death that he was or- 
dained priest in the Lent of 1622. Im- 
mediately and almost miraculously 
his health returned. And while work- 
ing as procurator at the Rouen col- 
lege, he learned much about the trad- 
ing companies in New France and 
about the Quebec Missions which the 
Jesuits were again being invited to 
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share with the hard-pressed Recollet 
Fathers. 

Almost as a surprise came to him 
the permission, three years later, to 
sail with four other “black robes” 
for Tadoussac; and from the moment 
of his arrival among the savages, the 
story was one of incredible difficulties 
—and equally incredible patience and 
,heroism. There was scarcely a disap- 
pointment he was spared. But he won 
the hearts and souls of his Hurons, 
and saw nearly 7,000 baptized before 
the terrible Iroquois massacre which 
brought the destruction of his mission 
and his own martyrdom. 

The savage and sadistic tortures 
inflicted upon him, as upon his com- 
panion, Gabriel Lalemant, were so 
hideous that they make almost ex- 
cruciating reading. But somehow— 
not by detachment, but by attachment 
to the martyr’s own ideals—Father 
Talbot has been able to bring the story 
into focus; adding to sound and subtle 
scholarship the understanding of the 
poet and the fellow-priest. It is un- 
likely that any finer biography of Jean 
de Brébeuf will ever be written. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


Faith and History. A Comparison of 
Christian and Modern Views of His- 
tory. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Professor Niebuhr’s latest book will 
probably be classified as a philosophy 
or a theology of history. Its aim, how- 
ever, seems to be more directly re- 
ligious. The author tries to establish 
the deeper meaning of the basic moral 
and religious attitudes (repentance, 
faith, and charity) which should per- 
meate the members of “a truly Cath- 
olic Church.” The “Faith” of the title 
is a moderately critical Calvinism, 
quite conservative by modern Protes- 
tant standards. Eventually the Church 
of this faith turns out to be an in- 
visible Church, and hence not of 
much use to guide human beings. But 
before he comes to this disillusioning 
conclusion, Dr. Niebuhr manages to 
say a great many true and profound 
things. 

He begins by attacking the “modern 
views of history” which promise the 
redemption of mankind by some dis- 
covery of science or by some process 
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of evolution into happiness. He dis- 
poses of the old-fashioned worshiper 
of inevitable progress like H. G. Wells 
easily enough. He exposes neatly the 
weaknesses of the more sophisticated 
believers in the paradise of social sci- 
ence and psychology, like Karl Mann- 
heim and Lewis Mumford. Deftly and 
politely he speaks of the implausibil- 
ity of Mr. Toynbee’s hopes for a rosy 
future. Even the traditional Christian 
answers to the problems created by 
“history” are too shallow for Dr. Nie- 
buhr. He finds that Christian apolo- 
gists have mostly had an inadequate 
understanding both of the complexity 
of human problems in modern times 
and of the Christian revelation. The 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic 
“systems,” as he sees them, have some 
merits, but they are incomplete, 
pointing up a blind alley by being 
too unprogressive, too unrepentant. He 
especially laments the pride which 
seems to be the characteristic vice 
of all those who pretend “to mediate 
salvation” to others. 

The Lutherans and Calvinists will 
no doubt have their say about this in 
due time. We find it significant that 
more space, and perhaps sympathy, is 
devoted to pointing out the shortcom- 
ings of Catholicism. On the surface 
Dr. Niebuhr is strongly opposed to the 
particular Catholic teachings which 
attract his attention. They are all mat- 
ters of morality. Specifically they are 
three: Leo XIII’s doctrine of prop- 
erty, Pius XI’s teaching on birth con- 
trol, and the right of the Church to 
speak on the morality of public affairs. 

In general, he finds Catholic moral 
doctrine too rigid, too rational and 
too legalistic. As a criticism of Ca- 
tholicism, his observations are neither 
fundamental nor well conducted. 
They completely overlook the spirit- 
ual authority claimed by the Church 
as a divine institution. 

Catholicism is not, however, the 
main issue of this book. Its concern 
is with basic Christianity and basic 
attitudes of Christian believers. With- 
in this topic Professor Niebuhr has 
many fine things to say about sin, 
grace, humility and repentance. He 
knows how much deeper than human 
justice is Christian charity. He has 
even a good word for the sacramental 
system. He knows that the “meaning 
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of history” is outside human history, 
just as final redemption is outside this 
world. Dr. Niebuhr seems closer to 
a Catholic understanding of history 
and of redemption than most recent 
philosophers of history, perhaps 
closer than he himself realizes. 
FRANCIS GLIMM. 


Dickens: His Character, Comedy and 
Career. By Hesketh Pearson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

One has only to think of what cer- 
tain other currently popular biogra- 
phers would make of Dickens to be 
grateful that Hesketh Pearson chose 
the subject. Now it will be difficult 
for any of the deep-enders to seem 
anything but silly: those who would 
render him in terms of Marxist or 
Freudian myth, or (another variety of 
sentimentalism) as artist falsified by 
his age. As his desperately needed 
biography of Wilde proved, Pearson 
is no worker in straw. If his Dickens 
“reads like a novel” (precious few 
recent novels have been as interest- 
ing), it is not because he has tried to 
write it like one. 

No trumped-up dialogue, then, no 
big “scenes.” So no glittery dullness. 


Plenty of comment by the author, 
though, always to the point and fre- 


quently witty (not “clever”’). He 
never hesitates to make a critical judg- 
ment; and since there is a good deal 
about Dickens’ novels in the book, we 
learn many of Pearson’s opinions con- 
cerning them. One is that Shakespeare 
and Scott are the only two writers 
in English who are in Dickens’ cre- 
ative class. The inclusion of Scott 
may seem momentarily surprising; 
otherwise the judgment is hard to 
question. Some of these opinions are 
peculiarly Pearson’s; “Old Dorrit is 
the most satisfying full-length por- 
trait in English fiction,” is an ex- 
ample. His judgments are self-reliant 
without trying to appear eccentric. 
On the strictly biographical level 
the material is almost too fascinating, 
and only a writer of Pearson’s good 
sense and artistic discipline could 
keep from running wild with it. There 
is the boy Dickens, with Micawber 
and Mrs. Nickleby as parents, and the 
background of child labor and debt- 
ors’ prison—think of the changes that 
could be rung in telling that story, the 
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frantic attempts to outdo David Cop- 
perfield. And the rest of it: the fan- 
tastic and ever-increasing success, ab- 
solutely unique in degree, of Dickens 
the writer and public performer, and 
the final catastrophic disintegration 
of the man. It is all here; but the 
excitement is intrinsic, nothing 
whipped up by Pearson. He even 
pays us the compliment of supposing 
that we will be more interested in 
Dickens’ relations with Thackeray 
and Carlyle than in the details of his 
liaison with Ellen Ternan. 

It is possible for a biography to be 
a great work of art; which when it 
happens is a wonderful thing, of 
course, but more than is called for. 
This Dickens is content to meet the 
exacting specifications of its noble 
form, which are not often met. That 
is quite enough. Pau, DINKINS 


The High Cost of Vengeance. By Freda 
Utley. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 
$3.50. 

This is a book of astounding revela- 
tions. If what Miss Utley writes is 


completely true, then the Allied occu- 
pation of Western Germany stands ex- 
posed as brutal, dishonest, and stupid. 
If Miss Utley’s picture is incorrect, 


she must bear the charge of having 
escaped the embrace of Communism 
(as she described in a previous book, 
The Dream We Lost) only to fall vic- 
tim to the backwash of Fascist propa- 
ganda. 

For in this report of her recent visit 
to Western Germany for the Reader’s 
Digest, Miss Utley asserts that Ger- 
many is the almost guiltless victim of 
cruelties far exceeding Hitler’s. The 
American Military Government and 
its soldiers practice torture and mis- 
treatment; the British administration 
is only interested in destroying Ger- 
many’s industry; the French are cow- 
ards intent on conciliating Russia. 
Meanwhile the Germans, whose only 
mistake was placing their trust in 
Hitler, are struggling unselfishly to 
rebuild their economy in the interest 
of Europe’s peace and prosperity. 

Admittedly, the occupation authori- 
ties of all three countries have made 
mistakes, and some of their personnel 
have behaved wretchedly. By all 
means, these mistakes should be rec- 
tified and the offending officials re- 
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proved. But you cannot condemn the 
Allied occupation authorities solely 
on evidence Miss Utley admits she 
collected almost exclusively from Ger- 
mans, 

During her stay in Germany Miss 
Utley apparently failed to find a trace 
of the malevolent spirit which pro- 
duced the second World War. All the 
Germans she met were hard-working 
and respectable, perhaps the dupes 
but certainly not the accomplices of 
Hitler. Surely there must be a re- 
siduum of Nazi influence, despite Miss 
Utley’s failure to find it. 

As a result of its author’s remark- 
able mental gyrations, The High Cost 
of Vengeance deplores genocide, un- 
civilized warfare, race hatred, the 
bombing of civilians, and the destruc- 
tion of democracy, without once plac- 
ing the major blame squarely on Ger- 
many, where it belongs. The people 
Miss Utley accuses of these crimes 
against humanity are the people of 
this country, now her own, and their 
Allies. And the victims, following this 
same tortuous reasoning, are not Hit- 
ler’s slave laborers, nor the Jews, nor 
the Church, nor the innocent millions 
in the occupied countries, but the 
persecuted Germans. 

“Hitler’s barbaric liquidation of the 
Jews has been outmatched by the 
liquidation of Germans by the ‘demo- 
cratic, peace-loving’ powers of the 
United Nations,” is typical of Miss 
Utley’s rash pronouncements. No 
wonder the book left this reader with 
the impression that its author sympa- 
thizes with the Nazi aggressors rather 
than with their victims. It was, I am 
sure, not the impression Miss Utley 
intended to convey, but her choice of 
material and emphasis allow no other 
interpretation. 

No decent person would want to 
punish the German people for their 
leaders’ misdeeds. But the actions of 
the German people themselves have 
made it impossible to exonerate them 
from all blame. Miss Utley should 
realize that the Allied powers cannot 
release Germany from all restrictions. 
While it may be true, as she evidently 
believes, that only Russia would have 
to fear a German revival, the events 
of 1938-1945 leave no little ground for 
suspicion of a powerful Reich. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. . 
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Fiction: A Diplomatic Incident. By 
Judith Kelly (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.75). There are quite a few typo- 
graphical errors in this novel. Speak- 
ing of technicalities, the author could 
check on her parsing in order, quoting 
the dictionary, to “meet the require- 
ments of grammatical principles and 
usage.” Just what is the diplomatic in- 
cident buried in this careless prose? In 
Washington an aged statesman carries 
on negotiations with Russian diplo- 
mats about Iranian oil interests. There 
is a threat of a Russian-American war. 
Drawn into the plotting is the states- 
man’s vaguely idealistic son. He is 
approached by members of the Rus- 
sian entourage who assure him that 
they belong to a secret, revolutionary 
party within Russia which is plan- 
ning for world peace through spiritual 
means. Young Gannett gets religion. 
Through many maudlin pages he 
broods on reincarnation. Neither he 
nor the rebel Russians can assure 
peace; they, in fact, are recalled to 
their homeland and possible extermi- 
nation. The old statesman continues 
negotiations with a more hard-bitten 
Russian. Gannett pursues his cause 
by working for political support for 
the U.N. Altruistic motives obviously 
prompted A Diplomatic Incident, but 
it fails sadly in providing any key to 
Russian culture or personality. Sad- 
der still, it fails to tell an interesting, 
entertaining story. 

Rest and Be Thankful. By Helen 
MacInnis. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. $3.00). A delightful tale centering 
around a ranch of this tranquil name 
in the hills of Wyoming. The free, 
generous spirit of the West is con- 
trasted with the more sophisticated, 
self-centered outlook of the Eastern 
characters who make up the per- 
sonnel of the book. They are a group 
of would-be writers, the guests of a 
charming older woman who has tried, 
both in America and in Europe, to 
further the cause of unrecognized 
talent. Her hospitality is outraged 
many times by the arty members, but 
appreciated to the full by serious 
workers. The book is full of humor, 
and the diversity of the guests makes 
Rest and Be Thankful a mine for char- 
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acter depiction which the author does 
very adroitly. The love motif running 
through to its happy conclusion has 
the reader’s sympathy for its triumph 
of sanity and kindliness. The glorious 
setting which nature provides gives 
Miss MacInnis wide scope for her fine 
descriptive talent and the book makes 
very pleasant reading. 

Portrait in Two Colours. By Stuart 
B. Jackman (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s' Sons. $2.75). Another use 
of the theme of the man returning 
from the wars in °45, this time in a 
neat English novel. Tidily written 
(only 188 pp.), it tells of Simon Cal- 
der’s return after three years’ service 
in the Persian Desert. The first part 
lacks decision and the attempted 
stream of consciousness style seems a 
trifle amateurish; but it does capture 
the particular charm of the English 
novel in describing a pleasant middle- 
class life. Simon has difficulty in ad- 
justing to this life as memories of the 
war keep intruding. He has been a 
student for the ministry and the seem- 
ingly senseless slaughter has raised 
some doubts in his mind; but not 
being too profound, they are easily 
allayed in the last pages. Along about 
the middle of the book, Simon is tem- 
porarily knocked out by an auto ac- 
cident and mentally relives his war 
days. This gives the author an oppor- 
tunity for a really top notch account 
of desert war experiences. Sand 
storms, desert madness, a lonely pa- 
trol ride with only a dying man for 
companion; all are capably handled. 
To sum up: a trim minor effort 
which you might very well enjoy. 

A Summer’s Tale. By Gerald War- 
ner Brace (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $3.00). Gerald Warner Brace’s 
entry in the light, porch-reading 
Derby is both significant and disedi- 
fying. The story concerns a vaguely 
enchanted and officially unrecognized 
island off the coast of Maine which, 
owing to the culture and benevolence 
of its hereditary ruling family and its 
remoteness from the major follies of 
mankind, has some of the properties 
of a demi-paradise. Into this Utopian 
state several variously disposed visi- 
tors from the mainland are injected 
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in rapid succession. Among them is 
a writer whose political beliefs are 
nebulously stated but who is en rap- 
port with the lord of the manor and 
falls in love with his daughter. On 
the other side are arrayed some Fas- 
cist-minded Americans, and the U. S. 
Navy seeking to test a new military 
weapon, both of which groups threat- 
en the island with destruction. The 
outcome finds the good life triumph- 
ing over regimentation, brute force 
and red tape. The author’s style is 
good and his enthusiasm for the natu- 
ral beauties of New England and for 
the life of an amateur mariner con- 
tagious. However, his attempt to alle- 
gorize concerning the ideal state 
suffers both from a careless superfici- 
ality which makes it uninteresting and 
a political flabbiness and moral mud- 
dle-headedness which renders it sus- 
pect. 

In Beauty Like the Night. By Lewis 
Arnold. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $3.00). A fatuous novel, written in 
the first person, in the form of a jour- 
nal kept by a blinded English war 
veteran. Very stuffily, this Alan Fols- 
worth tells how he no longer loves his 
fiancée and she conveniently no longer 
loves him. He does fall in love with 


another girl, intrigued by her musi- 


cianship. It turns out that her father 
was a collaborator with the Nazis but 
as she didn’t realize what father was 
up to, Alan finally persuades her that 
it is perfectly respectable for them 
to marry. The course of true love is 
further helped by a bombastic Domin- 
ican who is irritatingly depicted as 
roaring “My son,” to emphasize every 
other sentence. This baseless confec- 
tion also maunders wordily about 
blindness and true vision. Unfortu- 
nately, its philosophy is as insipid as 
its plot. 

Twilight on the Floods. By Mar- 
guerite Steen (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $3.95). This plump 
novel (782 pp.) is a sequel to the 
equally wordy The Sun Is My Undo- 
ing. The focus is on the Flood family 
of Bristol, England, who made their 
money in the African slave trade. A 
brief prologue brings the family to 
1831, and the main action moves to 
the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury where it shuttles between Bristol 
and Africa. The overly detailed ac- 
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count of the moneyed Floods who try 
to ape the life of the English landed 
gentry tends to be boring, mainly be- 
cause the characterizations are two- 
dimensional. Johnny, the youngest 
son, makes several sorties to Africa 
and it is there that the action really 
becomes intense. For high African 
adventure, it is at least a notch above 
the Tarzan stories. This Afro-Anglo 
conglomeration, however, does not 
shape up into a finished novel. To- 
ward the end, even Miss Steen seems 
to tire of the Floods and she quickly 
disposes of them. All in all, a tale full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing. 

World Full of Strangers. By David 
Alman (New York: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00). This pseudo-realistic novel is 
set in the New York slums; most of 
the characters are poor Italian-Ameri- 
cans. Alman moves his characters 
around seriously, even grimly; there 
is no hope or meaning in their lives. 
Many are reportedly Catholics; they 
and the author seem ignorant of 
Christ’s basic teachings, man’s indi- 
vidual worth and responsibility. En- 
tangled with these people is a social 
worker turned policeman, the Simon 
Legree of the proletariat. He is so 
hopelessly bestial that he loses plausi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, the unmiti- 
gated, unmeaning woes of the entire 
novel quench any sought-for realism. 
The convolutions of the book are tedi- 
ously and lewdly spelled out in awk- 
ward prose. A young girl is de- 
bauched; her characterization is so 
vapid that it is difficult to become 
concerned about her cast-off plight. 
She, the Simon Legree policeman and 
a young dock worker shuttle in and 
out of the plot which finally sputters 
out in a harshly sadistic scene. Ap- 
parently the one reason for reading 
through the dull incoherence of 
World Full of Strangers would be to 
experience the obscene thrill of the 
pornographic scenes. 

It Happens Every Spring. By Valen- 
tine Davies (New York: Farrar, Straus 
& Co. $2.50). Basing it on the motion 
picture he wrote, Davies tells the story 
of a young instructor in chemistry 
who discovers a liquid that is repel- 
lent to wood. Vernon, the hero, poor 
and in love with the daughter of the 
university president, has an intense 
interest in baseball which, for no 
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discernible reason except Hollywood 
coyness, he thinks must be concealed. 
Vernon sneaks away to a _ baseball 
team where he becomes a star by 
secretly dipping balls in the liquid so 
that they bounce erratically off the 
batters’ clubs; he makes lots of money; 
he returns in triumph to the univer- 
sity; he gets his girl. Happy Ending. 
An innocuous novel that is also inane. 
The characters have all the depth of 
cut-out paper dolls, the prose is on the 
level of a third-grade reader; inci- 
dentally, a third-grader could read it 
for there is not a scene to make the 
Johnson office squirm. Yet... what 
about the basic morality of having 
Vernon win his fortune by hoodwink- 
ing opposing teams? 

Iris in Winter. By Elizabeth Cadell 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.00). Elizabeth Cadell is of the com- 
pany of gentlewomen novelists who 
aim to please. Her young couples are 
British in their restraint, her old folk 
and schoolboys well-spoken and man- 
nerly. But when her book about a 


marriageable maiden on the make in 
a provincial village is compared with 
one of Jane Austen’s or Angela Thir- 
kell’s the triviality of Mrs. Cadell’s plot 
and the thinness of her characteriza- 
tions become drearily obvious. A 
novel of so little real comedy of char- 
acter and situation will not do for 
even the lightest of warm weather 
reading. 

The Widow Woman and Her Goat. 
By Mary Walsh (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.75). This is a splendid 
book for children. The illustrations 
are eye-catching and profuse and the 
story is fascinating. There is a genu- 
ine Irish lilt in the prose. It is a story 
about a marvelous goat and a great, 
big mountainy-man, a fair-haired boy 
and a widow woman. The goat could 
leap like nobody’s business but the 
big omadhaun had no right to toss 
people in the air. Would that every 
Catholic child would learn to praise 
God like the mountainy-man who 
chanted His praises seven times a 
day. 
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Rev. JosepH T. CLune, Px.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, 
N. Y.; Professor of Philosophy, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 


PauL DINKINS, PH.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 


Worth, Tex. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.M. 
Graduate department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
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An institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full ers 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, an 
by the University of the State of New York. 
Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America and has pro 
fessors from that University. a by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles frem Grand Central Stetien, 
New York 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in 
arts and science. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 





















































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 
Telephone—Sryn Mewr 4514 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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